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@ If Catholics were suddenly to become a majority, would they be 
obliged, in virtue of Catholic teaching, to seek an exclusive, privileged 
position for the Church in this country? The question bothers many non- 
Catholics who fear for our constitutional guarantees of religious freedom. 
The CarHoLic Minp considers itself very fortunate in being able to pre- 
sent to its readers a scholarly treatment by a member of the hierarchy 
of the Catholic doctrine on tolerance and its application to contemporary 
society. As the Most Rev. Francois CHArrizRE, Bishop of Lausanne, 
Geneva and Fribourg, points out in our lead article (p. 293), doctrinal 
intolerance is no obstacle to practical tolerance. It is its prerequisite. 
“To the extent that a man is clear about Christian truth,” says Bishop 
Charriére, “that truth will ripen into fruits not only of toleration but of 
love and generosity.” 


® Few religious men would deny that morality should have a place in 
the shaping of foreign policy. Yet all too often in our day political action 
is judged solely in terms of its pragmatic value. If a policy works, it is 
considered good. If it proves unworkable, it is bad. Ultimately this ex- 
clusion of ethics from policy-planning can only lead to disaster, says 
Gustave WEIGEL, S.J., in MORALITY AND ForeIGN Poricy (p. 305). The 
only alternative is to return to the natural-law tradition as the necessary 
means for relating ethics to world affairs. 


® In an address last February at New York’s Manhattan College, Ropert 
I. Gannon, S.J., took exception to recent criticism of Catholic higher 
education from within the fold. Agreeing with Father Gannon that it is 
time to take a look at the other side of the coin, we present the reflec- 
tions of this experienced educator on a topic of such vital importance to 
the Church in the United States. Despite the impression created in some 
quarters by the critics, Catholics, asserts Father Gannon, are definitely 
not facing a crisis of intellectual inferiority. For a balanced view of the 


state of Catholic higher education we recommend Enoucu BREASTBEAT- 
we! (p. 313). 


® The political system known as colonialism is rapidly dying out. Yet in 
many places it still remains to plague the West in its relationships with 
Asia and Africa. Is colonialism justified? Does a colony have a right to 
secede from the mother country? If so, when may it make the break? Is 
there a Catholic viewpoint on colonialism? MicHarEx P. Focarty wrestles 
with these questions in DECOLONIZATION (p. 320). 





© By now it has become trite to remark that the launching of the Sput- 
niks has created a crisis in the scientific education of American youth. 
Yet, until the crisis is solved, the observation is worth repeating, par- 
ticularly when the speaker is Toomas E. Murray, former member of the 
Atomic Energy Commission and himself an accomplished scientist. In 
SCIENCE AND SuRvIvAL (p. 328) Mr. Murray rightly insists that man 
does not live on science alone. If, in answer to the Soviet achievements, 
science is to help our survival as a free people, it must find its place in 
the larger and older tradition of liberal Christian knowledge. 


® On March 1 the Most Rev. Pietro Fiordelli, Bishop of Prato, Italy, 
was tried for defamation of character and convicted in a Florentine 
court. The plaintiffs in the case were Mauro Bellandi, a baptized Catho- 
lic but now a professed atheist, and his wife Loriana, a practicing Catho- 
lic. After the couple’s civil marriage the prelate, in a pastoral letter, 
branded them as “public sinners” living in “scandalous concubinage.” 
The case aroused unusual interest here in the United States. The ques- 
tion immediately arose: could a clergyman be convicted here under 
similar circumstances? In SLANDER FROM THE Putpit (p. 348), an arti- 
cle which originally appeared in the Harvard Law Record, Davw F. 
BINDER finds that U.S. courts have consistently taken the position that 
a clergyman has a “conditional privilege” to “slander” a man when acting 
within the scope of his religious duties or enunciating religious doctrine. 


® The Church is often pictured as being at loggerheads with psychiatry. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. As Prus XII points out in his 
recent address to the 13th International Congress of Applied Psychology 
(p. 353), “no one would deny that modern psychology, considered in its 
totality, deserves approval from the moral and religious points of view. 
To learn more about human beings, to strive to cure the sickness of the 
mentally ill” are worthy goals. The methods of the psychiatrist, however, 
are often subject to question. In caring for the mentally ill the psychia- 
trist must never lose sight of the integrity of the human personality and 
the inviolability of its freedom. 
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We must distinguish between 
doctrinal intolerance and 
practical intolerance. Doctri- 
nal intolerance, far from be- 
ing an obstacle to practical 
tolerance, is its indispensable 
condition. For respect for 
one’s neighbor cannot last 
without the support of deep 
religious convictions. 


The Catholic Church 
and Religious Tolerance’ 


Most Rev. FrANcois CHARRIERE 


Bishop of Lausanne, Geneva and Fribourg 


iy THERE any topic which is 
more often discussed, yet re- 
mains ever more timely? We live 
in a country where the people as 
a whole, whatever their religious 
creed, have come to understand 
the necessity for mutual respect and 
even the need, wherever possible, 
for sincere collaboration between 
the different religious faiths to 
which our fellow-citizens adhere. 
In consequence Catholics have es- 
tablished many houses of worship in 


' places which heretofore have been 





almost exclusively Protestant. Prot- 
estants have opened churches and 
schools in areas in which the large 
majority is Catholic. When com- 
pared to the fratricidal struggles of 
a few centuries ago, this mutual 
understanding is a very precious 
blessing. Switzerland could not ex- 
ist if its constituent elements did 
not cleave together. But cohesion on 
the political level would be impos- 
sible without a minimum of under- 
standing and mutual respect on the 
religious plane. 


°A conference given at Lausanne and Bale, January, 1957 and translated by Gerard 
F. Yates, S.J., Professor of Government, Georgetown University, Washington, D.C. and 
Sometime Visiting Professor, University of Fribourg, Switzerland. 
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And yet reciprocal understand- 
ing and mutual support are always 
threatened. Here as elsewhere, there 
is no such thing as a definitive, final 
completion of the task. We must 
protect the structure we _ erect, 
strengthen it and shelter it against 
the onslaughts of wind and storm. 
This is what Counsellor of State 
Perret, of Vaud, recalled so impres- 
sively on the now distant day of 
my episcopal consecration when he 
said: “Religious peace is not a free 
gift permitting our vigilance to fall 
asleep. It is a conquest to be won 
every day. It cannot be effected 
without effort or without heed to 
the principles that direct our lives. 
It can only show forth its blessings 
on that higher level where men are 
found who put above all perishable 
goods the spiritual values that give 
our country its enduring reason for 
existence.” 


The Classical Objection 

Among the obstacles that hinder 
the maintenance and strengthening 
of confessional peace, there is that 
classical difficulty either explicitly 
and incessantly put to us or at least 
constantly hinted at. It can be put 
this way: “How can Catholics, sin- 
cerely and in good faith, claim for 
themselves freedom of religious 
worship and the legal right of edu- 
cation and association? Does not 
their church profess adamant doc- 
trines which demand an exclusive, 
privileged position in the state for 


Catholicism, and which would deny 
to dissident churches any system of 
common, equal freedom? If Catho. 
lics become the stronger party—and 
to the extent that they are the 
stronger—as Catholics they will have 
the duty of prohibiting by legal re. 
straint the free exercise of rival 
cults, Christian or non-Christian. 
Under these circumstances, any 
promise of religious freedom for 
others on the part of Catholics can 


be nothing else but a false pretense. | 


Authentic and contemporary texts 
of the Church’s magisterium confirm 
this assertion with dazzling certi- 
tude.” 

We know that this objection- 
formulated in these terms by Father 
de la Briére* whom I shall cite later 
—is repeated in season and out of 
season. I shall attempt in this con- 
ference honestly to examine this 
perennial difficulty. I shall do so in 
three stages, the first of which wil 
be along the lines of an emergency 
treatment of the more immediate 
and pressing problem. The second 
and third approaches, by contrast, 
will, we hope, reach directly to the 
heart of the matter. 


A First Answer 

First, to the immediate problem. 
There are countries where Catholics 
and Protestants, not to mention 
other religious denominations, are 
in open strife. There are endless 
discussions about facts which are 
alleged by one side and disputed by 


1The late Yves de la Briére, S.J., of the staff of Etudes. Father de la Briére was widely 
regarded before World War II as the Vatican’s unofficial observer at the League of Nations 


(Translator’s Note). 
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the other. There are also discussions 
concerning the causes and circum- 
stances of this open strife. 


I do not wish to underestimate 
the importance of these truly re- 
grettable situations. They cause us 
deep sorrow. We ought to use every 
possible means to remove these con- 
flicts whose repercussions have an 
incalculable effect throughout the 
world. But, precisely in order to be 
able to propose an effective cure for 


 \ such difficult situations, we must 


first have the courage to face the 
inevitable and violent consequences 
of certain propaganda procedures 
which have been employed by one 
side or the other. 


Let us suppose, for example, that 
at the door of the church in one of 
our almost completely Catholic 
villages, some sectarian group were 
to distribute coarse tracts attacking 
the divinity of Christ, the Eucharist, 
_ the Blessed Virgin or the Church. 
| How can one guarantee that this 
could take place without pro- 
voking violent reaction? The natural 
response of people who are insulted 
in what they hold to be most sacred 
must be reckoned with. Religious 
liberty gives no one the right to 
indulge in any kind of provocation 
whatsoever. 


I am fully convinced, if you will 
permit me to say it, that if insulting 
pamphlets against Luther, Calvin 
and Zwingli were to be distributed 
at the church door in a village 
where the vast majority of the 
people is Protestant, or if it were 
announced that the evangelization 
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of these Protestants was to be under- 
taken because many of them no 
longer believe in the divinity of 
Christ, the effect would be quite 
the same as in the Catholic towns. 
What would be the reaction of any 
of us, Protestant or Catholic, if 
insolent propagandists were to come 
and act in the manner I have de- 
scribed? 

How, then, can we endorse the 
conduct of people who behave else- 
where in a manner which we would 
not tolerate here at home? I am 
persuaded that the Protestants in 
Spain, in Italy, in South America 
would not be disturbed if they did 
not ambition the conversion of the 
simple populace of these countries by 
high-pressure propaganda methods. 
This does not alter the fact that the 
conflicts occurring in these places 
are regrettable. But let us be frank 
enough to admit that the same con- 
flicts would break out here at home 
if we were to adopt such methods. 

Evangelization and Proselytism 

I shall be told that it is normal 
for a sincere believer, convinced of 
the truth of his religious belief, to 
do his utmost to spread it abroad. 
That is true. Indeed, we have a 
serious duty to spread the gospel. 
It was the Lord Himself who said 
to His disciples: “Go, teach all 
nations.” But Jesus did not com- 
mand us to employ any type of prop- 
aganda whatsoever. Preaching the 
gospel presupposes respect for the 
peoples to whom one intends to 
preach, respect for everything that 
is just and good in their beliefs 
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and customs, respect for their per- 
sonalities. I know my sheep first, 
said Jesus, and only then do my 
sheep know me. Certain methods of 
proselytism are entirely contrary to 
the directives of the gospel and pro- 
voke nothing but discord. 


Inter-confessional peace, then, pre- 
supposes much patience and _ re- 
spect for good will on both sides. 
This has been our experience here 
in Switzerland for a long time but 
more so because of our well-founded 
traditions than because of our per- 
sonal merit. Other countries lack this 
precious advantage. Will we be 
rendering any service to our breth- 
ren who live under conditions of 
suspicion and strife if we set fire to 
our own house, so that our co- 
religionists in other countries may 
have the questionable satisfaction of 
seeing for themselves that it too is 
burning simultaneously with theirs? 
I stated this in the same terms in 
an article which appeared in the 
Schweizer Journal of Ziirich in De- 
cember 1953, and I repeat it now. 
Let us come to the support of our 
brethren; let us help them; let us 
show them our active, efficacious 
sympathy. But let us avoid reviving 
here at home an atmosphere of sus- 
picion and hatred, for this can only 
hurt those whom we wish to assist. 
It would be an indication of a sin- 
gular lack of logic, since, as I noted 
above, we would not permit here 
at home what we would be endors- 


ing abroad. 


Rather, let us strive patiently and 
fervently to maintain that disposi- 
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tion of spirit that would assure 
religious peace amongst us. We will 
be all the more able, in consequence, 
to spread this spirit abroad. Not 
that we are any better than citizens 
of other countries, but simply be- 
cause, in actual fact, our national 
unity amid diversity is a gift of 
Providence. Many other countries 
might imitate it without needing to 
copy us. 

Thus if some decision seems to 
be justified here in order to strength- 
en interconfessional peace, it is not 
wise or even admissible to oppose 
it, simply because our brethren in 
this or that country, Protestant or 
Catholic as the case may be, are 
exposed to serious difficulties. Let 
us begin by settling our own differ- 
ences with the greatest possible im- 
partiality. Afterwards we may tum 
our attention to our brethren abroad 
without being requested first to put 
our own house in order! 


The True Motive 
for Religious Toleration 


What we have just said, however, 
constitutes only a provisional answer 
to the fundamental objection stated 
at the outset. It is a valuable answer 
but we must go farther and deeper. 

If there should exist some day a 
country in this world where Catho- 
lics, steeped in the purest doctrine 
of Rome, should find themselves a 
majority of powerful influence, and 
in complete political control, what 
would they do in accordance with 
the demands of their doctrinal prin- 
ciples? They would, some think, re- 
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fuse religious freedom to all dissi- 
dents. They would, with the help 
of the secular arm, forbid any public 
worship other than that of their 
own Church which alone, in their 
eyes, is the true Church endowed 
with all power and all rights. The 
sle reason for which Catholics 
might today reconcile themselves to 
accept the freedom of dissident cults 
-that is, to the need to endure a 
lesser evil since it would be impos- 
sible effectively and lastingly to im- 
pose Catholic control—would by 
then have disappeared. For, by 
hypothesis, they would be definitely 
preponderant and sure that they 
could successfully curb all resistance 
and rebellion on the part of their 
tivals. This, according to some, is 
the attitude imposed on Catholics by 
papal teaching. 


Well, it is a false conception of 
papal teaching. We have only to 
point to a study by Father de la 
Briere which appeared in Rome 
under the eyes of Pope Pius XI.” 
Father de la Briére shows in these 
pages of unusual doctrinal solidity 
that a Catholic political regime 
would be required under all cir- 
cumstances to tolerate dissident 
cults not from unworthy pragmatic 
motives but from considerations of 
a moral nature. : 


To attempt to impose by law, in any 
country, one religious cult alone or to 
exclude any (always reserving the 
tights due public order and morality) 


would constitute an unreasonable, chi- 
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meric, and evil venture. It would be 
such not only because, however strong 
a government might be, it would have 
no chance of succeeding for long in 
such an attempt . . . but because the 
operation would be disastrous, violent, 
fatal to the social good and to civic 
concord; all the more so because it 
would touch upon the most profound, 
the most delicate sensibilities. Let us 
acknowledge that, apart from any al- 
leged right of error, and apart also 
from the danger of failure in such an 
attempt, there exists a serious moral 
reason which forces the conclusion that 
compulsion in this area must be rejected 
today in the name of the common good. 
This concept of the common good is an 
eminently admissible and helpful con- 
cept. It greatly illuminates the question 
of civil toleration, i.e., the question of 
the legal freedom of dissident cults, even 
in countries where Catholics might per- 
haps have sufficient power to exclude 
that freedom. 


In the medieval world and the Eu- 
rope of old, consideration of the com- 
mon good might often have worked 
against the legal freedom of dissident 
cults. But in the world of today, con- 
siderations of the temporal common 
good militates for that freedom. In 
spite of the objective non-existence of 
a right of error and even of the right 
of an erroneous conscience to the public 
profession of error, the psychological 
and moral condition of society demands, 
in the name of public tranquillity and 
the public. interest, that the leg free- 
dom of all cults be recognized every- 
where as a universal rule of civilization 
—public order and — morality al- 
ways being safeguarded. For all nations 
this is a matter of universal obligation 
and mutual good faith. 


® Miscellanea Vermeersch, Vol. II, pp. 171-185, Rome, 1935. 
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Teaching of the Popes 


Is this doctrine of Father de la 
Briére in conformity with the teach- 
ing of the Popes? It would seem 
so since, as I pointed out above, the 
article in question was published in 
Rome under the eyes of Pope Pius 
XI. But Father de la Briére cites a 
number of pontifical documents, in 
particular the Encyclical Libertas 
Praestantissimum of Pope Leo XIII 
which clearly recognizes the need 
for toleration of heterodox cults 
when political and social tranquillity 
requires it. Since Father de la 
Briére’s article, other documents 
have appeared, and in particular the 
well-known declaration of Pius XII 
himself, made on December 6, 1953 
to the Italian jurists. While Leo XIII 
asks whether a political power of 
Catholic inspiration may tolerate 
error, and answers in the affirmative, 
finding support for this position in 
the example of God Himself who 
often tolerates error and evil,’ Pius 
XII considers the case of Christian 
statesmen who might endeavor to 
extirpate error in order to protect 
truth. It is necessary to protect 
truth, says Pius XII, but not under 
any conditions whatsoever: 


The duty of repressing moral and 
religious error cannot therefore be an 
ultimate norm of action. It must be 
subordinate to higher and more general 
norms, which, in some circumstances, 
permit, and even perhaps seem to in- 
dicate as the better policy, toleration of 


8 Libertas Praestantissimum. 
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error in order to promote a greater 


good.* 


One may sense here, as in Leo XIII, 
the underlying parable of the cockle 
which must not be uprooted once it 
is growing up, since one would risk 
pulling up the wheat at the same 
time. But it is worthwhile to notice 
the remarkable vigor of Pope Pius 
XII’s reasoning. At first sight it 
might seem that the defense of the 
faith is so serious a duty that no 
other consideration may take pre- 
cedence over it. Yet Pius XII does 
not hesitate to say: “The duty of 
repressing moral and religious error 

. must be subordinate to higher 
and more general norms . . .” And 
what are these? The greater good 
of society. Moreover it would be 
against the genuine interests of re- 
ligion not to understand that the 
common good imposes on chiefs of 
state, whoever they may be, respect 
for a certain liberty of conscience. 

Very well, our adversaries will 
say, but you talk of a “certain” lib- 
erty; you skip over, like a cat on hot 
cinders, the fact that both Pius XII 
and Leo XIII limit toleration to cir- 
cumstances which impose it or at 
least permit it. In the last analysis 
is this not opportunism—an oppor- 
tunism less commonplace 
others, but opportunism all the 
same? 

It is correct that Pius XII, like 
his predecessors, cannot admit the 
principle of unlimited liberty for 
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dissident cults; and here we are 
fnally at the heart of our subject. 

Let us remark at the outset with 
Father de la Briére that modern 
states, infatuated with liberty as 
they may be, are the first to set 
limits to freedom of belief, religion, 
and cult, in the very texts which 
asert this freedom. All such docu- 
ments, both on the national and 
international level,® no sooner enun- 
ciate the principle of freedom than 
they add that it can only be exer- 
cised “within the limits of public 
order and morality.” 

It is surely not always easy to 
determine what public order re- 
quires, or even public morality. But 
everyone agrees that public order 
ot public morality implies limits on 
feedom of speech, religion, cult, 
ee. There is international unanim- 
ity, for example, about excluding in 
the name of public morality any 
form of worship that would involve 
titual prostitution, human sacrifice, 
or cannibalism. This is obviously a 
rejection of integral liberalism. This 
limit on total freedom is professed 
in theory and practice by everyone. 

The Catholic Church, in asserting 
that there are limits to religious toler- 
ation does no more, therefore, than 
maintain what everyone maintains. 
Differences do not arise from the 
fact that some say there are limits 
and others deny it. They arise from 
the fact that there exists no univer- 
al agreement on the intellectual and 
noral deposit which must be protect- 
ed, no agreement on what may and 


what may not be tolerated. In more 
concrete terms, disagreement exists 
concerning the area where the 
boundary line should pass. Everyone 
admits that there should be limits, 
but there is no agreement on the 
drawing of the frontier. 
Principle and Application 

Before discussing the drawing of 
the boundary, let us first rejoice in 
the unanimity which exists concern- 
ing the basic principle. It is worth- 
while insisting on this because too 
many of our contemporaries allow 
themselves to become befuddled by 
the concept of liberty. They never 
dream that, if the occasion should 
arise, they would be the first to de- 
mand limits on the freedom of 
others if it might interfere with the 
exercise of their freedom. 

Man is indeed free; but a distinc- 
tion must be drawn between the 
notion of freedom, which implies 
independence, absence of restriction, 
and the manner in which this abso- 
lute, abstract notion is realized in 
the concrete circumstances of life. 
Only God is fully free to create or 
not create the world, to create it 
as it is or in some other fashion. 
Man is also free, but imperfectly, in 
the manner in which a created bein 
can be free. Man is limited by his 
nature, his destiny; he is limited by 
the duties which he must fulfil to 
God and his neighbor. 

It is a crude error to believe that 
because the notion of freedom essen- 
tially involves independence, a 


eo 
5Cf. General Conventions of the League of Nations, the UN, Unesco, etc. 
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truly free man is free in every re- 
spect. He is free as a created being 
may be free, that is to say partially, 
imperfectly. (It is needless to men- 
tion the fact that there are created 
beings more perfect and therefore 
more free than we are—the angels!) 
This does not in any way alter the 
fact that the notion of freedom 
means independence, absence of 
limit. It means, however, that one 
must distinguish between an ab- 
stract notion and the way in which 
this notion is realized in nature, in 
life, in real beings and things. If 
this elementary distinction were 
kept in mind, many a misunder- 
standing would disappear. 

It is universally agreed, then, that 
the freedom of citizens must re- 
cognize the limits imposed by public 
order and good morals. In what do 
these limits consist? In other words, 
how does law or custom propose 
to protect freedom of conscience 
and religious observance against the 
abuse of freedom on the part of 
some? This is a vast subject on 
which we can touch but lightly, and 
which deserves a special study all 
to itself. 

For what concerns our own coun- 
try, we mention the still timely work 
of Professor Lampert of the Uni- 
versity of Fribourg entitled Kirche 
und Staat, and more especially the 
work of Bernard Studer, Der kon- 
fessionelle Friede, Begriff und Stel- 
lung im Gffentlichen Recht des 


6 Paderborn, Ferdinand Schéningh, 1924. 
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Bundes und der Kantone.’ Accord- 
ing to these authors, criticism of 
religion is punishable when it con- 
stitutes insult or scorn. This may be 
determined either by the coarseness 
of the language employed, “rohe 
Form,” or by the outright insulting 
character of the things said, “verlet- 
zender Inhalt.” There should also 
exist the intention of giving offense, 
but for this it is sufficient to be 
aware that what is said is of an 
offensive nature.’ 


In addition to the works of Lam- 
pert and Studer and the commen- 
taries on the Swiss Constitution, 
permit me to cite also the courses 
being given currently at the Uni- 
versity of Fribourg by Professor 
Darbellay and his colleagues. When 
a conflict breaks out here or any- 
where involving this delicate prob- 
lem of religious toleration, liberty of 
conscience and of religious practice, 
it will always be of great advantage 
to know the laws of the country and 
both national and international cus- 
tom. It is certain that if better ac- 
count were taken, on either side, of 
the directives contained in various 
legislative acts, and in particular of 
our Swiss legislation both on the 
federal and cantonal level, it would 
be easier for us to find appropriate 
solutions. Certainly, not every diff- 
culty could be eliminated, but a 
more precise knowledge of the law 
and of judicial decisions, together 
with the grounds for them, would 


7 Cf. the case of Scherrer, June 23, 1914, Arréts du Tribunal Fédéral, 40 I 372; cf. also 
Miiller vs. Schaffhouse, September 15, 1917, Arréts du Tribunal Fédéral, 43 I 273. 
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make a great contribution towards 
calming disputes. 

It should be obvious that we are 
avoiding two false extremes. We 
repudiate doctrinal indifference and 
the acceptability of contradictory 
opinions. We do not believe that 
two and two can at the same time 
make four, five, or six; that a wall 
can be at the same moment and 
under the same aspect both white 
and black; we do not think that 
one can be correct in saying that 
Christ is, at the same time, God 
and not God. We believe in the fun- 
damental necessity of doctrinal firm- 
ness, even of intransigence. 

Nevertheless, for the sake of the 
common good of our civil society 
and of the Church which is at work 
therein, we are deeply persuaded 
that it is not only allowed but it is 
necessary—in conscience and not 
from opportunism—to respect in our 
lands the diversity of religious prac- 
tice and its freedom, in so far as 
the several cults do not encroach 
on the others’ freedom and do not 
act with violence and offensiveness. 
We rely in this matter on the norms 
established by our federal and 
cantonal laws and the decisions of 
the courts. Let us not forget, how- 
ever, that certain of our laws and 
certain court decisions—though these 
are exceptions—cannot be satisfac- 
tory to us and are vestiges of a 
period of persecution which ought 
to be eliminated from our juridical 
armory.® 
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Doctrinal Intransigence 


We have spoken of doctrinal in- 
transigence, we did so deliberately, 
in spite of all the mistrust the term 
arouses. It is because we hope to 
show, in this last section, how the 
doctrinal intransigence of Catholics 
not only is not at variance with mu- 
tual respect, but on the contrary 
favors it. By contrast, doctrinal in- 
difference is calculated to foster ego- 
ism, contempt of others, and, in fact, 
practical intolerance. 


In his work on Church and State 
in Switzerland Professor Lampert 
has developed at length his ideas on 
the effect of doctrinal indifference. 
We must distinguish, he says in sub- 
stance, between doctrinal intoler- 
ance and practical intolerance. The 
doctrinal intolerance of the Catholic 
Church, far from being an obstacle 
to practical tolerance, is its indis- 
pensable condition. The fact is that, 
to the extent that Christians are in- 
tolerant with regard to their prin- 
ciples which they have received 
from Christ Himself, they will be 
tolerant in their attitude towards 
their brethren whatever they may 
be, believers or unbelievers. In 
effect, it is in Christian faith that 
the respect one owes his neighbor 
is rooted. To the extent that we be- 
lieve in God, that we recognize our- 
selves as owing life and all we have 
to God, as being subject to His law 
not only in external deeds but first 
of all in our hearts, we will have 


8 There has been a recent movement in Switzerland, for example, to repeal the prohibition 
contained in the Constitution against the Society of Jesus (Translator’s Note). 
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in the long run courage to respect 
our neighbor. We do not claim that 
without religious faith it is impos- 
sible to have ma for one’s neigh- 
bor. The Church has always taught 
that man, even when deprived of 
faith, can perform good actions. But 
she also teaches that such conduct 
cannot be of long duration without 
the support of deep religious con- 
victions, without the grace of God. 

Many observations might be made 
here concerning the refulgence of 
Christ’s doctrine in the social do- 
main. As I have pointed out in 
several pastoral letters, it is indeed 
Christ who has saved the world of 
labor, who has restored its dignity, 
who has inspired the boldest and 
most noble social reforms—reforms 
which have as their aim the recon- 
ciliation of social classes and are 
not inspired by class warfare. The 
work of M. Wilbois, L’Action So- 
ciale en Pays des Missions,’ gives 
marvelous witness to this truth. 
Indeed, benevolence, goodness, ten- 
derness towards the weak and dis- 
inherited has its purest source in 
belief in God, in authentic charity. 
We may well conclude that firm- 
ness of doctrine on the level of 
principles, which does not attribute 
any right to error as such, is in 
fact the deep-lying source of genu- 
ine practical tolerance, ie., of the 
authentic charity which St. Paul 
has so well described in his Epistle 
to the Corinthians. 

By contrast, doctrinal indiffer- 
ence, according to which all doc- 


° Payot, Paris, 1988. 
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trines are valid, even the most 
contradictory, leads finally to a con- 
tempt of all religion and of all 
extratemporal values. As a result of 
it, one comes to the point of no 
longer having as motives of action 
anything beyond acquired habits of 
propriety, of well-calculated self. 
interest, of fear of the police—all 
of them Bp inadequate when 
there is need, often in spite of a lack 
of understanding on the part of 
others, for complete, persevering 
dedication. Doctrinal intolerance 
and practical tolerance are con- 
sistent with each other. They are 
not opposed. To the extent that a 
man is clear about Christian truth, 
that truth will ripen into fruits, 
not only of toleration but of love 
and generosity. On the other hand, 
if the world wishes to continue to 
put error on the same plane as 
truth and even to repeat Pilate’s 
riddle, “What is truth?”, we should 
not be surprised if practical intol- 
erance, hostility among brethren, 
should increase. This would be the 
normal consequence. And this leads 
us to point out that the opponents of 
Christian instruction, the opponents 
of our Catholic schools should be- 
come aware of the relations that 
exist between religious truth and 
practical good-will, between nev- 
trality of thought and practical in- 
tolerance. 


‘Conclusion 


We can only hope that we have 
convinced those who do not think 
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as we do. In any case, let us ask 
them to reflect and not allow them- 
selves to be led by sentiment (or 
resentment) when they have to pass 
judgment on things Catholic. We 
beg them to think of the common 
good of our Swiss fatherland, and to 
ask themselves whether, at a time 
when the very idea of God and of 
all moral duty is being undermined 
at its base by an ever-more encroach- 
ing materialism, they should not 
>| mistrust Catholics but combat 
them. Our common enemies—for there 
are such—ask nothing better than 
to see us, Catholics and Protestants, 
fighting each other. When we shall 
have weakened each other suffi- 
ciently, they will be able to strike us 
down quickly, one after the other. 

May all of us then, Catholics and 
Protestants, reflect on our responsi- 
bilities and look for the common 
bonds between us. Let us avoid 
injurious polemics, using as our in- 
spiration the teaching and clear di- 
rectives of my venerated and illus- 
trious predecessor who truly fought 
and suffered for religious peace in 
his diocese and throughout our en- 
tire country. We should speak frank- 
ly; we should set forth our points 
of view with precision. This will in 
no way prevent agreement on many 
subjects. Rather, to the extent that 
we are bold enough to tell each 
other what we feel we should avoid 
mentioning, we will be better able 
to find a ground for understanding. 
Such understanding is indispensable 
for our work for the common good 
not only of our country but of the 
Christian cause. 
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Above all, let us pray, for it is 
by prayer that we call God to our 
aid and obtain His support. Under- 
standing among Christians and their 
reconciliation will only be possible 
through the intercession of the 
Savior Himself. Do we think enou 
of this serious duty of prayer, not 
only for our Catholic communities 
but for all those who claim the 
name of Christian? Do we reflect on 
our responsibility to the multitude 
which has not yet heard of Christ 
but which is scandalized by our 
divisions? 

One evening while on a holiday 
with the St. Justin Foundation I was 
sitting beside a pagan Chinese stu- 
dent. We heard the sound of the 
cattle bells rising up to us through 
the twilight. The coming darkness 
and the peace of the mountain 
chalet where we met impelled us 
to silent reflection. Suddenly this 
young student said to me: “I am 
not a Christian; I would like to 
know about Christianity, but who 
are the true Christians? There are 
Protestants, Anglicans, Orthodox, 
Catholics . . .” I tried in a few 
words to give him his bearings. But 
he rejoined quickly with the words: 
“Look, M. lAbbe, all that makes a 
peculiar impression on me. Chris- 
tianity is divided; it seems like a 
great, tired river, no longer able to 
flow, and forming a delta, about to 
cast itself into the sea and dis- 
appear.” 

“It is forming a delta.” That ex- 
pression entered into my heart and 
will never leave it. At that moment, 
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I had my finger on the actual scan- 
dal of non-Christians in the presence 
of our violent hostilities and strife. 
Obviously we cannot, from one 
moment to the next, erase our differ- 
ences; they are too serious. We can- 
not by means of a common denomi- 
nator alter our positions to the point 
that no one would recognize where 
we stood. Such common denomina- 
tion would be nothing but deforma- 
tion. We must remain faithful to the 
teaching of Christ as transmitted by 
His Church; and it is through this 
fidelity that we will find the 
strength to love our brethren, what- 
ever they may be, and to love all 
men, even if they do not understand 
us. 
But this fidelity definitely requires 
us never to resign ourselves to our 
divisions and our divergences, to 
seek in spite of everything the unity 
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willed by Christ. At the moment 
when He wills it—and He alone 
knows that moment—there will no 
longer be any need for toleration be- 
cause all will find themselves com- 
pletely at home among their breth- 
ren, 

In the meantime, however, let us 
respect each other; let us love each 
other; let us search for what unites 
us; let us not be disturbed by 
the sounds of battle that come to 
us from afar, or indeed from near at 
hand. As I said a few moments ago, 
let us not set our own house afire 
so that our brethren who suffer may 
have the satisfaction of seeing that 
it blazes just the same as theirs. We 
can help them in other ways and 
much better by prayer, by respect 


for one another and by cooperation 


in every activity where this is 
possible. 


“Risk Capital” for Peace 


Waging a cold war for peace and security costs money, but is not 
nearly so expensive and destructive as a shooting war. It is an invest- 
ment of “risk capital” for peace and orderly economic development, in 
which we all have a stake. What is needed is a more responsible public 
interest to see to it that the government, with the help of constructive 
ideas from both its critics and advocates, succeeds in maintaining beach- 
heads in the uncommitted and underdeveloped countries from which 
politically democratic and economically beneficial roads can be built. It’s 
an extremely difficult as well as baffling task. It will cost a great deal of 
money and take a long, long time. Whether we like the idea or not, I 
am convinced that we had better adjust to it—John H. Reisner in the 
WALL STREET JOURNAL, January 27, 1958. 
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A foreign policy unmindful of 
ethical burdens will bring us 
and millions of others into 
misery and distress. Virtuous 
action may not be triumphant 
in the moment of its positing 
but in the long run it alone 
will solve the problems which 
confront man. 
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| B’ POSTULATE theology deals 

with the ultimate in human ex- 
istence, and therefore a theology of 
foreign policy is not something ir- 
relevant but rather quite logical. 
The fact that such a theology has 
not been developed does not mean 
that it cannot be developed. 

I am not tempted to outline a 
theology of foreign policy in this 
article. Rather I would like to make 
some observations which should be 
more than random. I wish to stipu- 
late some assumptions first of all. 
Theology studies reality in terms of 
God. Now God is the ground of be- 
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ing. He is the Absolute, the ultimate 
source of reality and explanation. 
Therefore, man’s obligation is un- 
conditionally to do God’s will, no 
matter how God be conceived. 
Morality, in consequence, has a 
theological dimension. 

The second assumption deals with 
man. The amoral man is either a 
non-existent fiction or a psychopathic 
personality. Likewise, no deliberate 
action of man escapes the dimen- 
sion of ethics. Acts of spontaneity, 
conditioned or unconditioned reflex 
action, should not be subsumed un- 
der moral categories. The beating of 


°Reprinted from Worldview, 170 E. 64 St., N. Y. 21,N. Y. 
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the heart is neither moral nor im- 
moral, But deliberate direction of 
thought and act, because it is de- 
liberate, must necessarily be quali- 
fied morally. 

The third assumption deals with 
foreign policy immediately. It is sup- 
posed that foreign policy is a de- 
liberate planning of communal human 
action. In the light of the previous 
assumption, an obvious corollary 
comes forth. Foreign policy is sub- 
ject to the judgment of ethics and 
theology. 


The Acts of Statesmen 


We have become accustomed to 
consider the public action of states- 
men as not subject to moral judg- 
ment so that it astonishes men at 
large to even suggest that such judg- 
ment is relevant. The tendency of 
our time is to criticize political ac- 
tion exclusively in the light of prag- 
matism. Does the policy work? That 
is the question. If the answer is af- 
firmative, the policy is declared 
good, If the answer is negative, the 
policy is bad. People with ethical 
interests do from time to time criti- 
cize public policy, but their criticism 
has but little weight in the total 
community. The leaders of the 
community, for purposes not always 
too noble, will point out moral de- 
ficiencies in the policies of the en- 
emy. But the purpose seems to be to 
produce anger and hatred against 
the foe rather than an awareness of 
the need of morality in international 
relations. 

Why has public policy become so 
unconcerned with its moral dimen- 
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sion? The answer is complex, but 
some elements are clear enou 

In the First Book of Maccabees 
the story of an ethical issue is told. 
The Syrians became aware that the 
Hasmonean troops would not fight 
on the Sabbath. In consequence, 
they deliberately chose Saturday as 
their day of attack. The ethical re- 
strictions accepted by Judas Macca- 
baeus weakened his side’s effort be- 
cause the enemy was not bound by 
them. Judas resolved the problem by 
considering the Sabbath ethic sus- 
pended under the circumstances. 

The Maccabean solution unknow- 
ingly became the forerunner for a 
wider and rather general solution. 
The immorality of the attacker sus- 
pended ethical codes and forei 
policy all too often is mere co 
warfare. 

This mentality became stronger 
precisely because the moral obliga- 
tions imposed on statesmen by relig- 
ious thinkers and leaders seemed un- 
realistic. If they were accepted, then 
the cause of the community was 
doomed. With impatience the states- 
men dismissed the teachings of the 
moralists, and the general commu- 
nity supported the statesmen in their 
decision. The consequence is that a 
moralist’s reflection on policy seems 
to our time utterly fantastic. The 
moralist is considered an irrelevant 
nuisance, hampering the effort of the 
statesmen in their pursuit of the 
common good. 

Perhaps the most important ele- 
ment in our amoral approach to 
foreign policy is the ethical plural- 
ism of the modern commonwealth. 
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There is only a very vague consen- 
sus in the community concerning 
ethics. In the generic areas of action 
there is much agreement, but the 
application of the accepted prin- 
ciples to concrete cases will be seen 
differently by different members of 
society. 

All agree that a man should not 
kill. A Quaker understands this to 
mean that all warfare is immoral. 
Some animal lovers seem to think 
that the principle is somehow to be 
applied to animals as well as to men. 
Most members of the community see 
no inconsistency between the prin- 
ciple and the practice of war and 
capital punishment. Some, however, 
think that the use of atomic bombs 
on enemy cities is illicit killing, 
though killing the armed soldier in 
battle is not. For some euthanasia of 
the incurably sick subjected to much 
suffering is quite moral and to be 
permitted. Many believe that abor- 
tion under certain circumstances is 
morally proper, while others call it 
murder. The consensus that murder 
is wrong is not helpful when we 
come to concrete cases of killing. 

In the light of such divergency of 
persuasion, the statesmen have little 
to guide them. Ultimately they must 
use their own moral judgment, but 
this is a subjective process open to 
all the inconveniences of subjec- 
tivism. It is easy for the statesman 
to bracket the whole moral issue 
and — it in his work. He is con- 
firmed in his attitude by a wide- 
spread acceptance of moral relativ- 
im. This theory of morality denies 
that there is any moral absolute. 
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Each case has to be analyzed in its 
concrete singularity, and whatever 
moral norms are applied are prag- 
matic generalizations achieved by 
the individual or the community em- 
pirically. 

This situation is anarchic. It does 
violence to the moral sense of man. 
Undoubtedly the community as such 
can feel no moral imperatives be- 
cause the community can feel noth- 
ing. Feeling belongs to individuals 
alone. In consequence, communal 
morality as expressed in its positive 
laws and general practice is laxer 
than the moral vision of the individ- 
uals who make up the body politic. 
This is not altogether to be depre- 
cated. The laws and the policies of a 
secular society are not framed to 
execute the moral law. Much must 
be tolerated by the commonwealth 
which in the rigor of ethics cannot 
be condoned. 

Policy and Ethics 

But the principle that the com- 
munity must tolerate much that is 
objectively immoral does not justify 
the tacit assumption that state pol- 
icy, foreign or domestic, transcends 
ethics. The collectivity is made up 
of moral persons, and it is this con- 
solidation of persons into a social 
unity that makes the union moral. 

I think that it is safe to say that 
the norm of amoral pragmatism for 
politics is being subjected to wither- 
ing criticism in our time. Our prob- 
lem is how can we make ethics dy- 
namically relevant to public policy 
in the light of the difficulties of such 
an enterprise. 
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One easy answer which might at 
first sight appeal to religious groups 
is to ask statesmen to follow the 
enlightened religious conscience of 
the community. In the abstract, this 
seems a good solution. In the con- 
crete, I submit, it will not work. Un- 
doubtedly the collective religious 
conscience of the community will 
exert positive or negative influence 
on the men of state. But it will not 
decisively direct their decisions. 

The reasons for this are two. In 
a society where religion is pluralistic, 
there may be a coincidence of con- 
sciences in certain areas, but there 
can be no consensus. There is a dif- 
ference between coincidence and 
consensus. What is more, the mo- 
ments of coincidence will not be 
many. The second reason is that 
the number of citizens in whom re- 
ligion is highly dynamic will never 
be large enough to make a telling 
impact on the statesmen. Men are 
generally religious to some degree, 
but in the vast majority this degree 
is low. In a society like ours, where 
every type of religion has its rep- 
resentatives, it is hard to distinguish 
the religion of a man with whom we 
have ordinary dealings. His distinc- 
tive religion does not make him 
distinct, and precisely because his 
religion as a rule is carried lightly. 

To try to force government to ac- 
cept the norms of one religion in its 
midst is to invite trouble. Religions 
are divisive forces in a community, 
not really ties of union. To think 
that we can unite a people morally 
because all have some kind of relig- 
ion is tantamount to uniting a com- 
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munity of varying skin color in its 
members by an appeal to the i- 
relevant fact that all have some kind 
of color. 

It is precisely this fact that has 
encouraged governments to ignore 
in part or in whole the religious 
voices in the commonwealth. To take 
these voices seriously causes so much 
friction in the total society that it is 
easier and more satisfactory to treat 
the religious spokesmen with cour- 
teous forbearance. If a given society 
is united in its religious vision and 
religion plays an important part in 
the thought and action of every- 
body, then religion will direct the 
efforts of the statesmen along def- 
nite ethical lines. But in how many, 
if any, communities do we find such 
a situation? 

In spite of my pessimism with re- 
gard to the efficacy of religion as an 
ethical guide for the framers of pub- 
lic policy, I still do not wish to sup- 
port the views of those who think 
that religion has no public role in 
human life. In the Biblical tradi- 
tion valid religion is worked out not 
only in the privacy of individual life, 
but in society as well. As a function 
of religion, a religious man should 
study the problems of foreign policy 
and communicate to others the 
lights he has received, As history 
abundantly shows, his main func- 
tion will be to protest in the name 
of the living God. And as history al- 
so shows, this protest will be either 
ignored or taken as an occasion to 
persecute the protesting prophet. 

The only solution that I can see 
for the problem of making policy- 
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makers conscious of ethical obliga- 
tion is to bring back to honor the 
notion of natural law. Yet this word 
itself causes a malaise for many in 
our time. One almost hears a groan 
and the words: “No, not that again!” 

This malaise is understandable be- 
cause of the way the notion of natu- 
ral law was used in the past. But 
we must always remember that in- 
stances of abuse are no argument 
against valid use. Natural law is too 
p conceived mystically. Symbolic 
expressions like “the law written in 
the heart of man” do not help to 
clarify the notion at all. Rather, they 
distort it. 

Perhaps the biggest error made by 
the older champions of natural law 
was their attempt to use it as the 
deductive condensation of a full and 
complete set of laws for human con- 
duct in every conceivable contin- 
gency. They went so far as to insist 
that positive law was a mere ex- 
plicitation of logical implicits of 
some corpus of law written in heav- 
en, Olympus, or what have you. 
That celestial resumé of law was 
the natural law. Unfortunately, dif- 
ferent devotees of the natural law 
could not agree on the propositions 
of the heavenly law which by their 
postulate was supposed to be trans- 
lucent to mere reason. 

Needless to say, religious thinkers 
and theologians read the distinctive 
ethics of their own religious faiths 
tight into the natural law, urging 
lawmakers to enact them into the 
codes of the positive law on the sup- 
position that such was the function 
of the human lawmaker. 
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Such arbitrary willfulness made 
the concept of natural law odious. 
Yet the great masters of natural law 
like Plato, Aristotle and Aquinas had 
no such theory of natural law. The 
natural law is not a law in the sense 
that a lawyer uses the term. It is the 
pointer to a philosophical intuition. 
According to this intuition reality 
and reason coincide exactly in their 
structures. 

The same truth can be expressed 
in the following way: the real is ra- 
tionally structured. This principle 
is the basis of all thinking and it 
alone justifies the thinking enterprise 
of man. We would not bother to 
think unless we were convinced that 
by thinking we achieve the real, 
enabling us to deal with it adequate- 
ly. Every thinker in some form or 
other, with some formula or other, 
asserts that prior to his thinking ef- 
fort, reason and the real are built 
alike, and when I use reason ac- 
cording to its own dynamism, I 
achieve the real in its own proper 
being. 

Natural law, correctly understood, 
is never denied by anybody except 
conceivably by a _ thorough-going 
skeptic, but no human can afford the 
luxury of being so thorough-going. 

Belief in natural law brings wi 
it the conclusion that we can act in 
accord with the nature of things. 
That is obviously correct action. The 
use of an article implies a respect 
for its being; otherwise my action 
will be sheer abuse. When a man 
complains that his good machine 
does not give him the results he had 
hoped for, the mechanic patiently 
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explains to him either that the ma- 
chine cannot give such a result, or 
that the user of the machine has 
wrongly employed it. Mistreatment 
of a machine is wrongness—a word 
which is either ethical or borrowed 
from ethics. But a machine is only 
a human contrivance to concentrate 
economically the rationality of re- 
ality. Things do not act differently 
when harnessed into a machine than 
they do in isolation. 


Structure of Reality 


The principle of the rational struc- 
ture of reality allows us to approach 
problems of action with a norm. 
The norm is not a law; not a dic- 
tate. It is a simple illumination. With 
this light lawmakers and _ policy 
framers can set up rules for their 
work, but such rules are not logical- 
ly deduced by a _ mathematical 
process. Aquinas wisely saw that the 
natural law in its application to dif- 
ferent cultural situations produced 
different kinds of laws. In such di- 
vergent laws there was a generic 
commonality. Aquinas did not call 
the common factor natural law. He 
called it the law of nations, but 
meant by it something less arbitrary 
and conventional than what we call 
international law. 

With a frank and general accepta- 
tion of natural law by our thinkers 
and statesmen, ethics would indeed 
direct state policy. Natural law is 
not a religious concept, and it will 
function in a non-religious atmos- 
phere. It does, however, demand 
that action be based on somethin 
deeper than shallow empiricism an 
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pragmatism. It does suppose that 
metaphysics is as important as phys- 
ics or psychology. It does imply that 
the human spirit can see more than 
the phenomena of reality. It is an 
assertion that the human mind can 
reach das-Ding-an-sich, reality in its 
own being. It is an affirmation that 
there is a public philosophy, for 
which Walter Lippmann pleads. 
To work out solutions for practi- 
cal foreign policy problems in the 
light of natural law is not the con- 
cern of this article. The only aim of 
my observations is to show that 
there is a way of making ethics rele- 
vant to public policy, especially for- 
eign policy. One might wonder why 
a theologian should offer this solu- 
tion, since it obviously is not theo- 


logical. 


Theology of Total Depravity 


It is true that there have been 
theologians who have been disdain- 
ful of the natural law concept. Their 
thinking is pessimistic, contemptu- 
ous of the powers of man’s reason. 
Yet their quarrel with reason is not 
abstract. They are perfectly willing 
to concede that reason in the ab- 
stract is quite godly, but they insist 
that in sinful man it will never func- 
tion in a godly way. Such theolo- 
gians hold for some kind of total 
depravity of man in all that he is. 
Yet even these theologians cannot 
escape man’s tyrannical impulse to- 
ward rational justification, for ve | 
defend their anti-rationalism wi 
the instrument of reason. 

In the theology of total depravity 
there is a solid kernel of truth. Man 
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is subject to Original Sin—or to the 
Freudian libidinous impulse, if one 
prefers that term to describe the 
drive toward the irrational always 
operative in man. It is the function 
of religion to show us a counteract- 
ing force capable of supplying us 
with the balance we need. The term 
usually used in theology for this 
counteracting power is grace. But 
grace falls on the individual, not on 
a community, even though a com- 
munity itself may be the medium 
of grace. Government is something 
cmmunal, not individual, even 
though the governor is always an 
individual. 

I submit that we cannot accept 
the notion that secular society, 
which is something quite natural, 
can be propelled in its progress by 
something supernatural which in- 
trinsically modifies it. The natural 
state acts by natural forces which 
God can indeed direct toward ends 
supernaturally conceived. The natu- 
ral state must be dealt with in the 
order it is. We cannot ask it to lift 
itself out of its situation by pulling 
at its own bootstraps. 

The recognition of Original Sin 
will discipline our hopes for human 
action, individual or communal. 
Even a frank and sincere use of rea- 
son will not be thoroughly rational 
because of the irrational push in 
all things human. However, even in 
this precarious condition reason is 
still our best instrument, and it is 
the one valid source of criticism 
and foresight. 

Nor will the religious man find 
the natural law concept too poor for 
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his own witness of faith to the 
community. Much indeed we cannot 
know without revelation, but all we 
do know by revelation can be ex- 
pressed at least in terms of approxi- 
mation by the concepts of natural 
law. After all, revelation is always 
expressed in symbols and the sym- 
tials are taken from things we know 
naturally. 

This truth was seen vividly by 
Plato. In the Eutrypho Socrates asks 
Eutrypho what is justice, and he re- 
ceives the answer that it is the ful- 
filling of the will of the gods. Soc- 
rates then asks whether an action 
is just and good because the gods 
will it, or do the gods will it be- 
cause it is good in itself. Eutrypho 
could not answer. 

Yet Socrates was proposing the 
notion of natural law, and he showed 
that it was necessarily acceptable to 
the religious man. If by my faith I 
have an ethics, then I justify my 
moral scheme by the reflection that 
God wants it, and, of course, “Thy 
will be done.” However, Plato points 
out cannily that God’s will cannot 
make the wrong right. Hence God’s 
will shows what is right in itself. 
God wants the good because it is 
good. It is not good just because 
He wants it. 


No Other Means 


I suspect that in our time these 
observations will sound flat and 
unprofitable. But at the risk of seem- 
ing uncongenial to our age, I still 
make them. And I do so use I 
see no other means for our end. 

Certainly we are well aware that 
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a foreign policy unmindful of ethical 
burdens will bring us and millions 
of others into misery and distress. 
Virtuous action may not be trium- 
phant in the moment of its mga 
but in the long run it alone wi 
solve the problems which confront 
man. Nor can we foolishly be con- 
soled with the languid reflection that 
viciousness always enters into our 
virtuous deeds. That is true enough, 
but it still remains true that half a 
loaf is better than no bread at all. 
Relativistic ethics or pragmatism 
as norms for action are self- 
defeating. These are not forms of 
morality, but the very denial of 
ethics. But we are perforce moral. 
Kant’s romantic phrase, the categori- 
cal imperative, had much to recom- 
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mend it. Morality is categorical, ab. 
solute in its demands. Our important 
task is to find out what morality 
reality itself exacts. Because an 
amoral or immoral approach to real- 
ity will only shatter reality and ul- 
timately render it useless for man as 
a norm for action. 

Above all I would insist that only 
by the use of the natural law con- 
cept can religious men talk effective- 
ly to government and the common- 
wealth. Within the fellowship of be- 
lievers we can indeed point out the 
will of God according to the revela- 
tion we have received. But we must 
remember that such revelation comes 
by grace, and grace is selective. Not 
all are chosen, even though all may 
well be called. 


Ten Sins Against Good Citizenship 
1. Indifference. “I'm not interested in politics.” 


2. Laziness. “I’m too busy.” 


3. Cowardice. “I don’t want my character assailed.” 

4. Greed. “I'm doing OK as things are.” 

5. Prejudice. “Tll vote for him because he’s one of our kind.” 

6. False Pride. “I'm not going to get mixed up in dirty politics.” 
7. Cynicism. “My ONE vote won't make any difference.” 

8. Hapless. “Pressure groups run the show.” 


9. Ineligible. “I didn’t register.” 


10. Why Bother? “Politicians are all alike.”"—Archbishop Richard J. 


Cushing of Boston in the Por. 
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It is possible to worship pro- 
duction and productivity for 
their own sake; to measure 
teachers exclusively by the 
number of books they pro- 
duce. Where that is the case, 
an invaluable Mr. Chips could 
never expect a raise in salary, 
let alone a professorship. 


Enough Breastbeating!’ 


LUMNI dinners all over the 

country are meeting this year 
in an atmosphere of shaken con- 
fidence. Soviet Russia’s success in 
the satellite field brought a rush 
of intemperate criticism and de- 
mands for radical changes in our 
higher education that would play 
havoc with some of the things we 
love as Americans. I am not referring 
to old-time sentiment and campus 
romanticism. You may remember the 
Princeton alumnus who shouted at 
Woodrow Wilson, “You have re- 
duced my alma mater to an educa- 
tional institution!” No, I am referring 
to essential values. These have been 
under fire. 





Rosert I. Gannon, S.]. 


To add to our uneasiness as 
alumni of a Catholic college, we are 
not allowed to forget a little spiritual 
sputnik of our own, sent up by 
Monsignor John Tracy Ellis of Cath- 
olic University. He started a bitter 
controversy in family circles three 
years ago that is still going strong 
and from the controversy has come 
the general conclusion, which was 
not his, of course, that bad as all 
American education may be, Cath- 
olic education is worse than the non- 
Catholic. Whatever scandal has 
been given or taken resulted not 
from his central thesis, but from the 
misunderstandings which followed 
his remarks. 


*Alumni Banquet Address, Manhattan College, New York 71, N.Y., February 8, 1958. 
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In other words, his point was a 
good point, but by the time it got 
down to the market place it had 
been distorted into the impression 
that there were no decent Catholic 
colleges and universities in the 
country, so that now, up in the 
neighborhood of my little mission 
church on Park Avenue, we hear 
with increasing frequency from 
Catholics who have their hearts set 
on St. Paul’s and Yale that accord- 
ing to leading Catholic educators 
there is no intellectual progress be- 
ing made in Catholic institutions. 

That, of course, was the last thing 
Monsignor Ellis had in mind when 
he read a paper out in St. Louis be- 
fore “The Catholic Commission on 
Intellectual and Cultural Affairs” on 
May 4, 1955 entitled “American 
Catholics and Intellectual Life.” It 
was published afterwards in Thought 
and quoted freely in the secular and 
religious press of the country. 

Two years later, Father Gustave 
Weigel, S.J., who teaches Ecclesiol- 
ogy in Woodstock a read a 
somewhat similar paper, before the 
same congenial group, “American 
Catholic Intellectualism—A Theolo- 
gian’s Reflections” and because of 
the previous flurry the Catholic and 
secular press reprinted his learned 
if somewhat caustic and racy com- 
ments. Thus far there was some 
licking of chops in the enemy camp; 
some said unctuously, “Thank God 
the Catholics are beginning to real- 
ize their limitations. They are be- 
ginning to realize how far they have 
to climb to reach our level.” There 
was some escape of steam from un- 
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derprivileged faculty members in 
struggling institutions. 

But, still, the distinguished voices 
from two ivory towers did not im- 
mediately penetrate to the masses, 
It was not until Father John J. Cava- 
naugh of Notre Dame entered the 
lists in December last that every. 
body began to take sides. The late- 
comer thought he was merely quot- 
ing the scholars who had spoken be- 
fore him and was astonished when 
he ee the house down on his 
head. It seemed to some observers 
that the hierarchy and the Catholic 
press had taken the first two at- 
tacks with excessive humility and 
had already begun to feel a little bit 
annoyed with themselves, so that 
when the third reformer came along 
and rattled the same old family 
skeleton, they let him have it. 


The Point at Issue 


Now what precisely were these 
friends of ours driving at? Mon- 
signor Ellis wanted to prove that 
there were not enough Monsignor 
Ellises in the Catholic Church and 
with that we are in full agreement. 
We could use many more such 
charming and learned prelates. He 
was talking about intellectuals and 
using “intellectual” in a very tech- 
nical sense. “Intellectual” so used 
does not mean “intelligent.” It does 
not mean “educated.” It is used of a 
specialist, of one whose achieve- 
ments are in abstract speculation, of 
a research man who publishes his 
conclusions in learned magazines. 

By way of illustration I might 
mention that in the fall of 1936 I in- 
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vited Hilaire Belloc to come from 
England for that spring semester 
at Fordham and assigned him to the 
History Department of the Graduate 
School. To my surprise some of the 
faculty members came to me and 
protested that their reputation would 
suffer because Hilaire Belloc was not 
an “intellectual.” He never used 
footnotes and, worse still, he made 
history popular. 

In the same sense, of course, your 
Cardinal Mundelein was not an in- 
tellectual. The Chancellor of the 
University of the State of New York 
is not an intellectual. Brother Augus- 
tine Philip is no longer an intellec- 
tual. He was before he became pres- 
ident, but I prophesy that if he 
serves Manhattan as long as I served 
Fordham, he will have difficulty at 
the end spelling his own name on 
the diplomas, and the same is true 
of two Ivy League presidents I know 
who realize that their “intellectual” 
days are over. 

But the point Monsignor Ellis 
wanted to make was that we have 
not produced our share of specialists. 
He charges,of course, that the whole 
United States is anti-intellectual and 
quotes Merle Curti’s witticism that 
“in the Old World an ordinary mor- 
tal on seeing a professor tipped his 
hat, while in America he tapped 
his head.” But backward as the rest 
of the country may be, the Mon- 
signor claims that Catholics are be- 
hind the rest of the United States. 

Unfortunately, his paper contains 
a number of obiter dicta which are 
a little difficult to establish and more 
unfortunately still a flash or two of 
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personal annoyance. He quotes, for 
example, with some approval the 
vitriolic comment about Catholic 
education that was once made by 
Robert Hutchins in Chicago. This 
interesting and outspoken critic of 
all things human had been invited in 
a moment of aberration on the part 
of the officers to speak at the an- 
nual dinner of the National Catholic 
Education Association. To their em- 
barrassment he gave the assembled 
delegates exactly what they de- 
served to get for asking him. He 
punched them right in the nose. 
What he said was that Catholic in- 
stitutions had adopted all the worst 
features of secular education and 
ignored most of the good ones. 


“Illiterate” Presidents 


It does seem a little sweeping, 
doesn’t it? But accepting the charge 
in general, the Monsignor goes on 
to upbraid administrators, as usual, 
presidents, chancellors and deans. In 
that he speaks for all the unappre- 
ciated faculty members in the coun- 
try who gather each morning for 
their coffeebreak. Whenever they 
get together, they always come to 

e conclusion that “malum est in 
capite”—the trouble is at the top. 
Each one always says, “If our illiter- 
ate president would only have sense 
enough to stop collecting money and 
just concentrate on spending it for 
the research in my department, old 
Siwash would be a real university.” 
I know from experience that Brother 
Augustine Philip must have a feel- 
ing of deep sympathy with Rudolph 
Bing of the Metropolitan Opera 
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House. But all these interesting com- 
ments aside, the main point of the 
paper was that we have not got 
enough research men publishing in 
learned magazines. 

Father Weigel had a somewhat 
different angle. He agreed with Mon- 
signor Ellis that there was “an in- 
disputable lack of Catholic intellec- 
tuals” and this he blamed largely 
on the way ecclesiastics are being 
trained in the United States. It was 
an interesting paper, with comments 
on seminaries that are seldom aired 
in public. Read at the annual Bish- 
ops’ meeting down in Catholic Uni- 
versity, it would, of course, have 
been highly stimulating and I, for 
one, would have paid admission to 
be there. But quoted in journals like 
Time and Newsweek, it gave the 
impression that we Catholics face a 
real crisis in intellectual inferiority. 

When Father Cavanaugh’s turn 
came, he thought that he was mak- 
ing the same shot, though he real- 
ized that he was putting just a lit- 
tle english on the ball. He said 
that “intellectual prestige of Amer- 
ican Catholics is shockingly low” 
and cried out, “Where are the Cath- 
olic Oppenheimers—where are the 
Catholic Einsteins?’ He could not 
have meant that just as it sounded, 
but in any case he ended by point- 
ing the finger of blame at Catholic 
institutions. He pointed it, however, 
in a way that skirted ~— There 
was just a suggestion that amidst 


all this Catholic ignorance and 
decadence one beacon of hope was 
shining somewhere in the Middle 
West. 
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Now, what impression does all 
this make on an innocent bystander, 
a Harry Truman of the educational 
world, who has time to take a mom- 
ing walk without reporters and phi- 
losophize? Well, first of all, it seems 
to me that underneath all this hassle 
there is a foundation in fact. We 
do need more research men in every 
field. Sometimes the advances that 
are being made may seem trivial to 
an outsider. When you see a man, 
for example, who has been two full 
years on the back leg of one fruit 
fly, you are likely to say, “Is that 
worth 24 months of concentrated 
labor?” Perhaps it is. We cannot al- 
ways recognize a little link in a very 
important chain that may lead some 
day to a wonderful discovery. That 
is why we never belittle the curious 
subdivisions of a topic that are as- 
signed to our graduate students. 


But the fact to be emphasized 
here and now is this: real progress 
in the field of research is being made 
already in many Catholic universi- 
ties and if we know our history as 
we should, we are not impatient 
with the pace. To make that history 
concrete, let me be personal for a 
moment. 

One of my grandfathers was En- 
glish and Protestant. He went to @ 
good school, was accepted and made 
money. The other was Irish and 
Catholic. He got what education he 
could from an old Hedge Master in 
the eighteen thirties, and when he 
came to America, lived his life out 
as a baggage master on the Erie. My 
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father attended a little red school 
house in Port Jervis until 1866 and 
went to work in the roundhouse at 
the age of fifteen. When I was born, 
my eldest brother was a freshman in 
Yale and intervening brothers tried 
out Brown, Columbia and Lafayette. 
By the time that I graduated from 
high school, however, my father had 
learned enough about higher educa- 
tion to send me to Georgetown. 

This was still a small institution 
fifty years ago. There were 120 boys 
in the entire college—no graduate 
school of any kind—and a little med- 
ical school and a hospital which, 
compared with what they have now, 
were holes in the wall. Since then 
the pace at Georgetown has been 
reasonable, to say the least, and the 
same is true of Fordham, which I 
mention now only because my testi- 
mony happens to be first-hand. 
Twenty-five years ago Fordham had 
a graduate school, but it was mak- 
ing money and that is always a very 
bad sign. It was located in the 
Woolworth Building, with part-time 
teachers and part-time students, and 
not a book on the shelves. 

The catalog stated with disarming 
simplicity that the students had the 
use of all the modern facilities at 
Forty-second Street and Fifth Ave- 
nue. Just ten years later, due very 
largely to my predecessor, Father 
Aloysius J. Hogan, S.J., the school 
was up on the campus, with full- 
time students and full-time faculty 
members, losing $110,000 a year, 
besides taking a lion’s share of the 
$90,000 budget for the library. In 
1936 four college seniors decided to 
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go on for research. By 1956 the 
number was forty-eight, a percent- 
age increase of from two percent of 
the senior class to sixteen percent. 
These are only personal statistics 
and local conditions, if you will, but 
characteristic enough to indicate the 
educational background and prog- 
ress of most Catholics in the coun- 
try. What I happen to know about 
Georgetown and Fordham, mutatis 
mutandis would be true of Man- 
hattan College—would be true of 
every important Catholic institution 
in America. 


The Ultimate Goal 


It might appear from this that 
our ultimate goal does not extend 
beyond the development of a cam- 
pus swarming with intellectuals. It 
is true that the purpose of a uni- 
versity is to pursue truth and for 
that we need research men. But 
that is not its only purpose. It must 
also teach the truth and guide so- 
ciety. In addition, therefore, to ivory 
towers, and I am not belittling ivory 
towers—there ought to be a few 
handsome ones on every campus— 
but in addition to the ivory towers 
we need classrooms, offices and 
chapels. If Monsignor Ellis were 
here, I would not dare to say we 
also need gymnasiums. There I go— 
overemphasizing athletics again! But 
all this means that we need good 
teachers, and a good teacher is very 
seldom a good research man, and a 
good research man is very seldom 
a good teacher. They are usually 
a different stripe of cat. Let it be 
said, too, in all modesty, that we 
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need good administrators, adminis- 
trators who are never research men, 
though sometimes ex-research men. 

Let us, then, be enthusiastic 
about research and everywhere give 
due honor to the publication of good 
books. But never let us fall into the 
sin of “bibliolatry.” It is possible, 
you know, to worship production 
and productivity for their own sake; 
to measure teachers exclusively by 
the number of books they produce. 
Where that is the case, an invaluable 
Mr. Chips could never expect a raise 
in salary, let alone a professorship. 

Too often in the typical American 
university we see the minimizing of 
the activity of a teacher in favor of 
research, a tendency which is trace- 
able, of course, to the method pecu- 
liar to science and also to the natu- 
ralistic viewpoint that nature will 
yield ever new and valuable facts 
and that new facts and the acquisi- 
tion of new facts are more important 
than the preservation of our cultural 
heritage. 

In addition, then, to a reasonable 
proportion of research men, we hope 
always to have our share of the few 
brilliant teachers in circulation. 
Some of them may have spent so 
much spare time with their students 
that they had no leisure to write for 
learned magazines, but their place 
with us will always be an honored 
one. We want our good administra- 
tors, too, men who can dream as 
well as beg, and be the lubricating 
element in the midst of specialists. 

One more point and we are done 
for the night. We should like to in- 
sist in closing that we do not expect 
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or desire the majority of our gradu. 
ates to be intellectuals in the narrow 
sense. We need doctors, dentists, 
lawyers, engineers, parish priests 
and all of these we are training now 
with increasing success. We need 
businessmen who will carry the prin- 
ciples of Christ out to “the market 
place and make them work. We 
need statesmen, too, who can sur- 
vive the politics around them and 
rise to the top. 


Our Reasonable Expectation 


But in answer to some of the 
statistics thrown at us in this con- 
troversy, we might add that we do 
not expect to live long enough to 
see Protestant America filling the 
Senate and House of Representatives 
with Catholics. Neither do we ex- 
pect in our lifetime to see a Presi- 
dent courageous enough to defy the 
ministerial associations and fill his 
Cabinet with the graduates of Cath- 
olic colleges. In short, we shall be 
satisfied to know that a reasonable 
proportion of our graduates are in- 
tellectuals and a reasonable propor- 
tion leaders in non-scholarly fields, 
both proportions to be arrived at 
within a reasonable length of time. 

Be on your guard, then, gentle- 
men, against denunciations that 
ignore our minority position, our 
immigrant origins, our recent emer- 
gence, our racial characteristics, and 
all the other historical and socio- 
logical elements that have complicat- 
ed the present situation. Above all, 
when the acknowledged fact that 
our Catholic graduate schools are 
just emerging in the world of re- 
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search is used again as evidence laity, let the history of our many 
that we are failing to produce our Manhattan Colleges throughout the 
share of well-educated clergy and land speak for all of us. 


+ 


A Year’s Work 


During the past year His Holiness Pope Pius XII received 864,797 per- 
sons in general or private audience, delivered 98 addresses and met with 
top officials of 10 countries. 

Among the world’s leaders who journeyed to Vatican City to see the 
Holy Father were President Rene Coty of France and President Theodor 
Heuss of Germany, U. S. Vice President Richard M. Nixon, Premier 
Joseph Bech of Luxembourg, and Prime Minister Eamon de Valera of 
Ireland. Prince Rainier III and Princess Grace of Monaco and the Regent 
of Basutoland were among other dignitaries received by the Pope. 

A breakdown of the 98 speeches delivered by the Pontiff includes 38 
in French, 24 in Italian, 15 in English, 11 in Spanish, six in German, two 
in Portuguese and two in Latin. . 

The papal discourses included talks to anesthetists, the world congress 
of the Young Christian Workers, the special meeting of Jesuits from 
throughout the world, the Second World Congress of the Lay Apostolate 
and designers of women’s clothes. He also spoke on automation and gave 
a special address on the inauguration of the new transmitters of Radio 
Vatican. 

The Pope issued four encyclicals and one apostolic constitution in the 
course of the year, the Vatican Press Office recalled. The encyclicals were: 
Fidei Donum, on the missions of the Church, especially those of Africa; 
Invicti Athletae Christi, on the third centenary of the martyrdom of St. 
Andrew Bobola; Le Pelerinage de Lourdes, on the coming centenary of 
the Marian apparitions at Lourdes, France, and Miranda Prorsus, on mo- 
tion pictures, radio and television. 

Other activities recalled by the Press Office in its recapitulation of the 
Pope’s year include his receiving the credentials of 10 new ambassadors 
and two new ministers accredited to the Holy See. The new ambassadors 
were those of Ecuador, Belgium, Honduras, Germany, Spain, Iran, the 
Philippines, Haiti, Peru and Colombia. The new envoys of ministerial 
rank were those of Great Britain and Monaco.—NC News, December 17, 
1957. 









Once the emancipation of the 
colony is justified, the au- 
thority of the colonial power 
ceases except for transitional 
purposes. The debate be- 
tween it and the colony be- 
comes one between indepen- 
dent countries. But when is 
emancipation justified? 





Decolonization’ 


I. THE last 200 years many col- 
onies with large Catholic popu- 
lations have seceded from their met- 
ropolitan countries, sometimes by 
force of arms. Among them are the 
United States, the Latin American 
countries, the Philippines and the 
British Dominions. Whether or not 
Ireland is included depends on the 
definition of a colony. In any case, 
if not regarded as an ex-colony, 
Ireland falls into another closely re- 
lated class—that of countries like 
Belgium which were once united to 
others but have seceded from them 
on grounds of nationality. In the 
Belgian as well as the Irish case the 
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secession was enforced by civil war. 
The Church, in cases like these, has 
often protested against the use of 
violence but has had little difficulty 
in adjusting to secession. Indeed, as 
in the Irish case, the clergy them- 
selves have often strongly supported 
secession. 

In spite of this experience, many 
Catholics remain unconvinced of the 
right of colonies or nations to se- 
cede, least of all by rebellion. Cur- 
rent examples of this position may 
be seen in the attitude of many 
British Catholics toward Cyprus or 
of French Catholics toward Al- 
geria. 


®Reprinted from Social Order, 3908 Westminster Place, St. Louis 8, Mo., January, 1958. 
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The sceptics have the Code of In- 
ternational Ethics’ on their side. A 
state, says the Code, has the right 
“to exist and continue in existence” 
(par. 32). 


A national minority has certainly the 
right to maintain itself, by preserving 
and developing its own culture, within 
the larger unit in which it is contained. 
The state by which it is governed has 
the duty to help in this so far as it can. 
If, on the excuse of safeguarding its 
unity, it applies to the minority grow 
a brutal policy of assimilation and level- 
ing, it fails in its own proper mission. 
In the absence of any other remedy, 
and after due account has been taken 
of the common good of international 
society, secession by the oppressed mi- 
nority may then be justified. If, on the 
other hand, the government does not 
arbitrarily identify state and nationality, 
but keeps, as it should, to its task of 
maintaining order and giving general 
assistance—if it leaves the racial groups 
it controls free to pursue their cultural 
mission within the framework of the 
state—the minority’s claim to secede is 
deprived of all foundation. In any case, 
the possible gain to a minority from 
political independence or from linking 
itself to a single-nationality state can 
never of itself justify it in breaking, on 
its own authority, the bonds which join 
it to a political society whose organiza- 
tion is as it should be. The other parts 
of this society will ordinarily have 
adapted to a collaboration from which 
all gain, and to which all owe some 
sacrifice (par. 35). 


Colonial peoples, for their part, are 
entitled eventually to an equal status 
with those of the mother country. 
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To colonize is to civilize; to civilize is 
to emancipate . . . Colonization, like 
education, should aim to make itself 
superfluous. The more successful it is, 
the more it changes into a protectorate. 
The protectorate, in turn, will give way 
one day to the friendly collaboration of 
two free and equal peoples (par. 120). 


But equality does not mean inde- 
pendence. The ex-colony is bound 
to ~~ its ties with the metrop- 
olis, which otherwise would be “de- 
prived of the just reward of its 
long effort” (par. 121). The colony 
itself would — the advantage of 
the “beneficent influences to which 
it owes its regeneration.” Secession 
is justified only if, because of some 
“fundamental change in the interna- 
tional balance,” maintenance of the 
union would cost one party sacri- 
fices out of proportion to what is 
gained from it by the other (par. 
121). 

Secession, on the Code’s prin- 
ciples, is thus justified only in the 
case of “disproportionate sacrifices” 
or extreme abuse of power; never 
by nationality or the desire for co- 
lonial emancipation alone. 


Principle of Subsidiarity 


Is there then no principle to 
which a colony or national minority 
can appeal where these unpleasant 
conditions are not present? It would 
seem that there is, though the Code 
does not say so—the principle of 
subsidiarity. It is a quite general 

rinciple of social organization (as 
laid down by Quadragesimo Anno) 


1Code de Morale Internationale, International Union of Social Studies, 1948 (published 


by Spes, Paris, and Erasme, Brussels). 
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that no higher or more complex for- 
mation of society should take over 
functions which can be efficiently 
operated by a smaller and simpler 
group. In industry what can be 
done by private enterprise ought 
not to be nationalized, and what 
can be done by small firms ought 
not to be done by large. The same 
applies to the snleston between lo- 
cal, state and federal governments. 
And it would seem to apply also 
to states as such. What can be 
done efficiently by small states ought 
not to be done by large, especially 
as the record of small states is 
in many respects very good. The 
Code goes out of its way to praise 
their actual, historical record in 
overnment and international af- 
airs (par. 34). 

Subsidiarity, of course, applies al- 
ways within the framework of some 
larger community. Higher forma- 
tions have a right to keep in their 
hands functions which can be car- 
ried on efficiently only on a large 
scale. Secession cannot be justified 
if it leaves the losing state unable 
to do what it needs to do in its own 
and the common interest. A colony’s 
or nationality’s claim to indepen- 
dence from the state to which it is 
attached therefore increases: 

1. In so far as activities such as 
defense or large-scale economic 
planning, which need to be carried 
out on a big scale, either are not 
significantly affected by secession or 
are transferred from states to inter- 
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national or supra-national agencies,’ 
It might be argued, for instance, 
that the secession of Ireland did not 
have a damaging enough effect on 
the United Kingdom as an economic 
and military unit to justify condemn- 
ing it. If, however, Wales and Scot- 
land also seceded, the effect would 
be much greater. Therefore these 
countries have a poor case for in- 
dependence from England so long 
as the United Kingdom is the high- 
est unit in which defense or eco- 
nomic planning activities can be ef- 
fectively carried on for the benefit 
of all three countries. But in so far 
as these activities are transferred to 
organizations such as Nato or the 
agencies of a European Common 
Market, the necessity for governing 
Wales or Scotland from Westminster 
diminishes. The same would apply 
to the case of Cyprus, which might 
become a Nato instead of a British 
base. The road to nationalism may 
be said to lie today through inter- 
nationalization. 


2. In so far as the new units cre- 
ated by secession—including the 
country from which secession takes 
place—have the resources (physical 
or managerial) and cultural unity 
to carry on the smaller scale func- 
tions of government. Cultural unity 
does not necessarily mean unity on 
a basis of nationality. It means sim- 
ply that degree of readiness to co- 
operate and to accept a common 
authority which is needed for effec- 
tive government. Secession often, of 


2The enforcement of basic human rights against local prejudices, racial or ideological, 


may be another function of this kind. 
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course, increases this readiness by 
removing the clash of nationalities 
or other disturbing factors. It is dif- 
ficult to say what is the minimum 
size for an effective unit of modern 
government but it is low. 


Right of Secession 


Secession from any working social 
organization, including a state, is 
likely to cause some dislocation. 
There is therefore a threshold or 
margin of indifference, below which 
the argument for secession cannot 
be accepted. The burden of proof 
rests on those who wish to break 
up a going concern. Their case must 
be clear. It is by reference to this 
threshold that the Code’s bias 
against secession can be at least 
partly justified. 

The threshold is lower in the case 
of an ex-colony than in that of a na- 
tional or other minority incorporated 
into a state on a footing of normal 
citizenship, since in the case of the 
ex-colony there is a definite moment 
when no “going concern” between 
it and the ex-metropolis exists, so 
that the choice of a future relation- 
ship is free. The Code envisages 
three cases of the establishment of 
an unequal, “colonial” relationship 
between a state and a people out- 
side its borders. 

a) Occupation of an existing in- 
habited territory for the purpose of 
settlement or market outlets or other 
aims of interest to the occupying 
power. This, the Code says, is 
wrong, since these aims can be bet- 


ter achieved in other ways (pars. 
95-96). 
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b) Occupation of an empty or al- 
most empty territory, as in Australia 
or North America, and settlement 
by the occupying state’s own citi- 
zens or others who may choose to 
go there. This can easily be justi- 
ed (par. 97). 
c) Occupation for the sake of bring- 
ing civilization to backward people 
(pars. 100 ff.). This too can be 
justified, though with more reserves 
(pars. 100 ff.). 

Case c) is crucial, though much 
of the same argument applies also 
to case b), since here too there 
will normally be a period of un- 
equal, colonial government at the 
end of which the territory’s future 
has to be decided. The force in 
these cases of the maxim “to col- 
onize is to civilize—to civilize is to 
emancipate” can be understood if 
it is remembered that the colonizing 
power is bound to act as a trustee, 
giving primacy (par. 109) to the in- 
terests of the local inhabitants, 
which may “never” be sacrificed to 
those of the metropolis. A trustee’s 
power over his ward exists only 
during the ward’s minority and is 
justified only by his minority. Once 
the ward completes his education 
and comes of age, the trustee’s au- 
thority ceases, though he still has 
a right, if he has carried out his 
trusteeship properly, to his ex-ward’s 
respect and friendship. 

An ex-ward may, of course, 
choose to go into partnership with 
his ex-trustees, a decision which 
will create a new and binding re- 
lationship. So also a colony which, 
having been emancipated, chooses 
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to remain associated with its me- 
tropolis, creates in this way a new 
going concern from which it can- 
not secede without a strong case. 
But at the moment of emancipa- 
tion it cannot be said that such a 
“going concern” exists, except in the 
limited though important sense of 
friendship and respect. The ex-ward 
is not bound to go into partnership 
with the ex-trustee. A relationship 
arising solely and exclusively from 
the under-education or under- 
development of the ward (the co- 
lonial people) and having no justi- 
fication or application except while 
that condition exists, has just come 
to an end; a new relationship has 
not yet been set up. 


A New Relationship 


At this point, the “going concern” 
argument against secession can be 
applied only to a limited extent, if 
at all. The choice of a new relation- 
ship is free. Among the alumni (so 
to speak) of the British Empire 
there are two (Malta and the Prot- 
estant counties of Ireland) which 
have chosen a permanent federal 
union with Britain, and several (the 
Dominions) which have chosen in- 
dependence plus informal associa- 
tion. Others (Ireland, Burma, U.S.A.) 
have chosen independence pure and 
simple, though without unfriendli- 
ness or losing touch. It cannot be 
said that any one of these choices 
is by definition necessarily better 
than any other. 

To say that power relations from 
the trusteeship period do not carry 
over into that of emancipation is 
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not, of course, to deny that an 
a colony has a duty to 
meet charges properly and genv- 
inely incurred on its behalf during 
the period of trusteeship; for ex- 
ample, the interest on money in- 
vested in its development or the 
salaries and pensions of officers 
properly employed to help this de- 
velopment. A trustee is perfectly 
entitled to make such engagements 
on his ward’s behalf. He may also 
recover, so far as possible, expenses 
arising out of the trusteeship (par. 
107), although it may be something 
less than tactful to insist on this 
after the date of emancipation. Also 
citizens of the metropolis or of any 
other country, who may have chosen 
to settle in the colony are entitled 
to remain there and to enjoy the 
normal protection of their human 
rights, including the right to qualify 
for citizenship of the ex-colony. 
There is a natural right to immigrate 
into, for instance, the United 
States. It may be regulated and 
canalized but not systematically op- 
posed (par. 54 ff.). The same right 
applies to immigration into a colony. 

The exercise of this right in the 
case of a colony does not, how- 
ever, confer on immigrants, whether 
from the metropolitan country or 
from elsewhere, any title to a spe- 
cial status. During the colonial pe- 
riod it may sometimes be convenient 
to confer some special status on 
citizens of the occupying power or 
on others assimilated to them. But 
the occupying power has no au- 
thority to grant such status beyond 
the time when its own authority ex- 
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pires, except where (as in the case 
of officials under contract or long- 
term contracts and concessions in 
connection with development work) 
this can be shown to be reasonably 
necessary to the trusteeship itself, 
that. is to the advancement of the 
colonial people. Emancipation, by 
definition, means that a people is 
deemed fit to exercise the normal 
functions of government, including 
the protection of human rights. 

From the time it comes into force, 
therefore, immigrants or descendants 
of immigrants in the emancipated 
colony can claim only the normal 
tights of immigrants—the same as 
can be claimed by foreigners who 
settle in the metropolis itself. They 
may indeed have multiplied suf- 
ficiently to be a majority, as with 
Americans on land originally occu- 
pied by the Indians; or they remain 
a minority. In either case, they 
can claim only (though no less than) 
the rights of ordinary citizens of the 
new country. 

If Frenchmen, for example, have 
settled in North Africa under the 
impression that they and their de- 
sendants are entitled permanently 
to some status other than that of, 
say, Italians who settle in France, 
they are in error. 

It should be added that the status 
of a colony, for the purpose of the 
last two paragraphs, is a question 
of fact; that is of the actual rela- 
tionships between two peoples. It 
cannot be removed by a legal fic- 
tion, such as the incorporation of 
Y of North Africa into what is 
egally defined as France or of much 
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of central Asia into what is legally 
defined as the USSR. 


Armed Resistance? 


The question remains whether the 
right to secede can be enforced by 
arms. Once the conditions justifying 
secession have been fulfilled, the 
state previously governing the col- 
ony or minority in question ceases 
to have legitimate authority there, 
unless purely for transitional pur- 
poses, that is, to insure a smooth 
handover to the new government. 
If it continues to insist on its au- 
thority, it commits an act of aggres- 
sion against what is now in prin- 
ciple an independent country or a 
part (if that be the wish of the 
people concerned) of some other 
state. The colonial people or min- 
ority then has a just cause. 

Whether or not they should ac- 
tually take up arms depends on the 
other usual considerations for a 
just war. Have they a legitimate and 
properly constituted authority cap- 
able of managing the war and tak- 
ing over the government; a Con- 
gress, for instance, or National Lib- 
eration Movement? Have they the 
right intention, or are they for in- 
stance acting in the interests, not 
of independence, but of submission 
to some new occupying power? 
Have they a reasonable certainty of 
at least a moral victory? Have they 
a proportional cause? Have they 
considered the consequences of civil 
war, the possibility of its repetition 
(a once-for-all war for emancipation 
is a different matter from a rebel- 
lion over some current matter of 
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misrule, which might have to be 
— or of its extension out- 
side the country? Also, of course, 
the more or less gentlemanly means 
with which it is likely to be fought? 
And have they exhausted all alter- 
native means of gaining indepen- 
dence, bearing in mind that to ac- 
custom a metropolitan people to a 
secession of this kind will often, 
inevitably, take many years? 

The Code points out that the edu- 
cation of a colonial people requires 
og menage and continuity, 
and that a metropolitan power 
should be deprived of its authority 
over a colony only in case of ex- 
treme abuse (par. 114). Up to the 
point of emancipation, the colonial 
power can therefore normally reject 
the claim of any other power or any 
international authority, to intervene 
between it and the colonial people, 
except by way of moral pressure 
alone. Once emancipation is justi- 
fied, however, the colonial power’s 
authority ceases, except for transi- 
tional purposes. The debate between 
it and its ex-colony becomes, as a 
matter of moral principle if not 
always of law, one between inde- 
pendent countries and, therefore, of 
proper concern to the United Na- 
tions and other international bodies. 
The same applies to the debate be- 
tween a state and a minority whose 
claim to secede is justified. 

There is likely to be much dis- 
pute over where the transition from 
internal to international authority 
lies, with the metropolitan power 
taking one view and the minority 
or colonial people another. Some 
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metropolitan powers, notably Britain, 
have been developing a routine and 
peaceful method of emancipation, as 
under the Statute of Westminster or 
in the more recent case of Ghana. 
However, it has been common for 
even the English to recognize the 
right to secede only when the local 
population shoots some of them. It 
would seem reasonable, in order to 
avoid the bloodshed and dislocation 
commonly associated with emanci- 
pation, to give the right to decide 
on the moment of emancipation to 
an international authority. This is 
a matter largely of administrative 
judgment. The right authority might 
seem to be the United Nations. 
However, a more reliable standard 
of judgment might be achieved if 
the conditions justifying secession 
could be defined precisely enough 
to allow the decision to be given 
to the International Court or if a 
special board of arbiters could be 
agreed in each case. The essential 
principle is that the matter should 
be one for international decision. 
The Code’s general tendency to 
favor existing states and deplore 
secession is due in part to the 
correct judgment of its authors that 
the burden of proof rests on those 
who wish to break up a going con- 
cern. It may also be due in part to 
national bias; the Code is almost 
exclusively the work of nationals of 
metropolitan countries. There may 
be, in addition, a more fundamental 
bias, a tendency to treat the actual, 
historically given state as the “State 
of the political philosophers, that is 


the state as understood in such 
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phrases as “Church and State.” The 
functions of the “State” in this lat- 
ter sense are today distributed over 
a wide range of, formally or in 
fact, federal authorities, from the 
world down to the local level. The 
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historically given state remains prob- 
ably the most important element in 
this complex of authorities. But it 
has no special status among them, 
nor, in principle, any greater title 
to permanence. 


Catholics and Community Life 


All Catholics have an obligation to participate in community life. Cath- 
olic social scientists and theologians are at least partially fulfilling that 
obligation by entering into discussions about public affairs with their 
colleagues in the community of scholars who do not share their faith. 
In so doing they will not only impart information and points of view 
which will be well received; they will also develop their own scholar- 
ship in these exchanges. Such discussions will provide some of the an- 
swers to questions which are raised in the minds of Protestants when they 
apprehensively contemplate the growing numbers of Catholics. Such 
exchanges can also help Catholics to realize that their increase brings 
with it grave civic responsibilities which they must shoulder in a more 
significant manner than they have ever had to do in the past.—James R. 
Brown in Socta Orver, September, 1957. 








If science is to help insure 
the survival of the free soci- 
ety and not hasten its down- 
fall, it must find its place 
within the larger and older 
tradition of liberal and Chris- 
tian knowledge on which the 
free society rests its founda- 
tions. 


Science and Survival’ 


piper theme of my remarks tonight 
will be the contempor: crisis 
in the scientific education of Amer- 
ican youth. It seemed to me that 
the topic would be appropriate for 
this audience, whose interest lies in 
the Catholic youth of America. They 
are somehow involved in this crisis. 
Therefore it is up to us, their elders, 
to whom they look for guidance, to 
give some thought to the crisis. 
The sheer fact of the crisis has 
been front-page news in the papers; 
it has received official recognition 
on the highest levels of government. 
And all of us know what revealed 
the existence of the crisis. The Rus- 
sian earth satellites gave us shock- 
ing notification that spectacular sci- 
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entific progress has put the Soviet 
Union in command of the most ad- 
vanced technical knowledge and 
skills. American pre-eminence in sci- 
ence and technology now stands 
under severe challenge. Our lead- 
ership in these chosen fields of 
American proficiency is in danger 
of slipping from our grasp. The im- 
pact of this new fact has been felt 
in all areas of national policy, in- 
cluding the field of education. 

The crisis in scientific education, 
like all crises, has caused many con- 
fusions. We are still trying to define 
the crisis itself—to explain its causes, 
to measure its true magnitude, to 
estimate its implications. We are not 
yet agreed on the steps to be taken 


*An address delivered at a dinner meeting of the New York Archdiocesan Catholic Youth 


Organization, January 23, 1958. 
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to overcome the crisis. I am not 
equipped to unravel all the confu- 
sions of the moment. My intention 
is simply to make a series of com- 
ments, in the hope that they will 
commend themselves on grounds 
of common sense. It is my further 
hope that they may suggest some 
lines of guidance to you in your 
work with youth, 


Lines of Guidance 


First, it is only common sense to 
say that we must not conceive our 
present educational problem too nar- 
rowly or in purely comparative 
terms. It is not simply a matter of 
tuning out greater quantities of 
scientists and engineers. Still less is 
it a question of imitating the Soviet 
Union in its attempt to inaugurate 
a new and revolutionary educational 
tradition. 

Soviet education is consciously 
directed at the construction of a 
purely scientific and materialist cul- 
ture. It will offer to the vision of the 
world the spectacle of Soviet scien- 
tific achievements. This will be the 
basis for winning belief in the su- 
periority of the Soviet system and 
for drawing the uncommitted na- 
tions under the banner of Soviet 
cultural leadership. This is a bold 
experiment. We shall have to bend 
every effort to defeat this bid for 
the intellectual leadership of the 
world. But our efforts will be self- 
defeating if they lead us to forsake 
our own tradition of culture and of 
education. 

It is a first principle with us that 
man does not live by science alone. 


He cannot by science alone lead 
his fellow-men even to the security 
of well-being that is man’s aspira- 
tion here on earth. Ultimately, we 
believe that man lives out of the re- 
sources of his own vision of him- 
self as the creature of God, the 
image of God, the servant of God. 
This vision, as our Holy Father re- 
minded us in his latest Christmas 
message, is a “call to unceasing ac- 
tion” in this world. It imposes the 
duty of “intervention in the world,” 
whose purpose is to establish order 
within human society, at least in 
some small measure, necessary for 
free and peaceful existence. This or- 
der cannot even be necessary for 
free and peaceful existence. This or- 
der cannot even be known by the 
techniques of science; and it cannot 
be realized by the sources of tech- 
nology. This order has its origin in 
the mind of God the Creator. And 
from the mind of God it finds its 
way into the mind of man, God's 
image, through his laborious study 
of sound philosophy and of true 
religion. 

Our tradition of culture has been 
inspired by this Christian vision of 
man and of his duty here on earth. 
It has not been inspired by the false 
image of what our Holy Father 
calls “the new man.” This “new 
man” has been self-created. He is 
the creature of his own progress in 
scientific knowledge. He has come 
to believe that he is himself the 
ultimate architect of the order of 
the world. And he consequently be- 
lieves that it is singly by his own 
power that he will realize his own 
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design for life. This is why the 
“new man” has carried his political 
revolution into the school. This is 
why he lays science and technology 
at the basis of his education. His 
overwhelming emphasis on scientific 
knowledge and technical skills is di- 
rected at the continued creation of 
the “new man.” 

For our part, we must reject this 
new and revolutionary tradition of 
education, as we reject the vision of 
man that inspires it. We have our 
own image of man, the true one. 
We have our own tradition of edu- 
cation. Our problem then is to pre- 
serve and strengthen this tradition, 
at the same time that we adapt it 
to the needs of the day. 


Technical Competence Needed 


Today we do need to strengthen 
the work of our schools, colleges, 
and universities in mathematics, in 
the basic scientific disciplines— 
physics, chemistry, biology—and in 
the other disciplines that apply these 
basic sciences. Under the conditions 
of today a higher order of excel- 
lence in these studies is necessary 
for the survival of our free society. 
From the Christian standpoint, ex- 
pertness in these disciplines is an in- 
dispensable instrument of that “un- 
ceasing action” in the world to 
which the Christian is called. 

I said that science will not realize 
the divine design for man’s life on 
earth in freedom, justice, and peace. 
But under the conditions of today 
it is no less true to say that this 
divine design will not be realized 
without the powerful aid of tech- 
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nical scientific knowledge and skills, 
Our Holy Father has pointed out 
that Catholics today must “be spiri- 
tually and technically trained for 
what they propose to do. Otherwise 
they will bring no positive assis- 
tance, still less the precious gift of 
eternal truth, to the common 


”» 


cause... 

I was impressed by this reference 
to the need of pe: Bir training, 
because it was one of the lessons 
of my own term of public service. 
Technical knowledge is highly rel- 
evant to many of the problems of 
policy with which government is 
confronted. In its absence both the 
political intelligence and even the 
moral conscience are adrift on un- 
certain seas of unknown fact, unable 
to put down the anchor of firm 
moral and political judgments. 


The Place of Science 


We ought therefore to greet with 
sympathy—though with a soundly 
critical sympathy—all sensible pro- 
posals to strengthen scientific edu- 
cation, not least in our Catholic 
schools. But we must likewise insist 
that this be done only as part of 
a general strengthening of the total 
educational enterprise, under pres- 
ervation and even renewal of our 
own tradition. If science is to help 
insure the survival of the free so- 
ciety, and not hasten its downfall, 
it must find its rightful and hon- 
ored place within the larger and 
older tradition of liberal and Chris- 
tian knowledge on which the free 
society rests its foundations. The 
quest of scientific knowledge is cru- 
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cially important today. But it must 
not be allowed to supplant the quest 
of wisdom as the final goal of any 
education worthy of the name. 

Wisdom does not lie at the end 
of purely scientific investigation. 
Perhaps it does not lie at the end 
of any formal study at all. It is 
largely the fruit of experience; it is 
gained only in the school of life 
itself. But we shall not equip our 
students to live in such a way as to 
acquire wisdom from experience, 
unless we see to it that they are 
trained in all the modes of human 
thought. They need literature and 
the arts, history and social science, 
philosophy in all its branches. Above 
all, they need the truths of relig- 
ion, whereby they come to know 
the Ultimate Reality, which is God. 
They need all these insights into 
reality, together with the insight 
that science gives. This is necessary 
in order that they may at least 
have the chance of becoming the 
kind of men and women who can 
look out upon this world of ours, 
in its moment of disturbing crisis, 
and not be too bewildered or afraid, 
but courageously able to act, and to 
act wisely. 

Whatever our need for science 
and technology today, our need of 
wisdom is still greater. Science and 
technology, for all their positive 
achievements, have created prob- 
lems in our contemporary life that 
they themselves are powerless to 
solve. I know this by my expe- 
rience in the field of atomic energy. 
The most abstract processes of sci- 
entific thought were combined with 
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superb engineering skill to harness 
this enormous nuclear power. But 
nuclear physics can give us no polit- 
ical or moral guidance with regard 
to the right uses of nuclear energy. 
Science itself gives no guarantee 
that humanity shall not fall victim 
to scientific progress. In the field of 
nuclear energy, as elsewhere, the 
basic challenge today is put to man’s 
wisdom—to his political wisdom, to 
his moral wisdom, and even to that 
higher religious wisdom whereby a 
man has some insight into the ways 
of God’s providence. We are not yet 
sure whether we shall successfully 
meet this profound challenge. This 
is the reason why we must have 
wisdom in view, as well as science, 
when we think of the problem of 
education. 

The question then is, how shall 
this general strengthening of our 
education be accomplished, in such 
a way that both science and wisdom 
may sufficiently flourish in our com- 
monwealth. Here I have only one 
suggestion. I do not think that our 
educational problem will be solved 
simply by drawing up plans and ap- 
propriating money to carry them 
out. New plans and more money are 
necessary. Better schools will not 
happen by accident; nor will they 
arrive in our midst without a price 
tag on them. But plans and money 
can do no more than to create edu- 
cational opportunities—opportunities 
for the student. The crucial ques- 
tion is, will the opportunities be 
grasped by the student? 

The answer will be yes on two 
conditions; if there is instilled into 
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American youth a love of excel- 
lence in intellectual pursuits—in the 
scientific disciplines and in all the 
disciplines of human learning; and 
second, if there is inculcated in 
American youth a willingness to 
pay the price of excellence, which 
is summed up in two disagreeable 
words of four letters each—hard 
work. 


Love and Work 


Who can fulfill these conditions? 
The school can, if it has the right 
kind of teachers. But even the best 
teachers in the best school will have 
difficulty in doing it alone. Pro- 
fessional educators are forever point- 
ing out to us that youth tends to 
refiect the attitudes of its parents. 
Here, then, you and I come in. We 
have to realize that love of intel- 
lectual excellence and a willingness 
to work for it are plants of early 
growth that must get their first nur- 
ture, and their continuing nurture, 
in the home, at the hands of parents. 

This nurture of a love of learning 
is not the privilege only of those 
parents who are intellectuals in the 
usual sense. I was impressed on 
reading about the backgrounds of 
students who were on the initial 
scholarship list of the National Merit 
Scholarship Corporation. They were 
the children of teachers, lawyers, 
merchants, barbers, bankers, a golf 
pro, a pipe fitter, a tugboat captain, 
a shoe repairman, and so on. But 
despite the diversity of occupations 
I suspect that all of these homes 
had two things in common. In all of 
them the value of hard work was 
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understood. And in all of them 
there was a respect for learning. | 
mean a respect for learning not only 
as something useful, as an advantage 
in the business of getting ahead, but 
as something good in itself, a thing 
to be worked for, sacrificed for. 

Here then is something that all 
of us can do toward the raising of 
the general level of American edv- 
cation. We can make respect for 
knowledge and for hard intellectual 
work an essential element in the 
family environment. 


Ideals and Attitudes 


I am speaking here of an ideal, 
an attitude. I know that this ideal 
is being upheld by the C. Y. O. You 
are always holding before the eyes 
of youth the ideal of excellence, of 
expertness, of proficiency, of con- 
scientious work, of patient attention 
to the task in hand, of curiosity 
about the best way to do the task, 
of steady perseverance in the doing 
of it. These ideals are valid no mat- 
ter what the task may be. And it 
should somehow be possible to lead 
the youthful mind to transfer these 
ideals, made over into habits, into 
the field of study and school work. 

We would then be doing our 
necessary part in helping to improve 
the quality of the American school. 
More than that, we would be show- 
ing our realization of the truth that 
Pius XII stated thus: “God has hand- 
ed over to men His own designs, so 
that man may put them into opera- 
tion, in their own person and with 
complete freedom, assuming full 
moral responsibility for them.” 
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The Story of Korea 

- Americans who served in Korea and their relatives should realize that 
ou today no church would be open in all of southern Korea if it hadn’t been 
Jes for the assistance which the United Nations Forces—predominantly 
of American—gave to the Republic of Korea in resisting the Communist 
mn attack. And there is still a further challenge to Americans who have 
on given so generously in Korea—the challenge to offer themselves in the 
ity service of the Church in this same country which has now its blossom- 
sk, ing time. 
e The stories which poured out of Korea during the last six years are 
it no mere alphabetical jumble of words in newspaper headlines for 
ad Koreans! For these people it has been a story written in unsurpassed 
25e suffering, in the fears and tears of millions. For us Catholics, the story 
ito of Korea today cannot remain pedestrian. If other people’s suffering does 
rk, not touch us then we are not Christians, not Catholics, but pagans. 
yur —Elizabeth Reid in Tue Vorce or St. Juve, May, 1958. 
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THE MONTH’S EDITORIAL 


It is stretching the principle 
of Church-State separation 
beyond the point of common 
sense to say that a Catholic 
university may not be per- 
mitted to participate in urban 
redevelopment on the same 
terms as any other public in- 
stitution. 


Why Not St. Louis U.? 


Str. Louts Post-Dispatcu* 


N™ that the Board of Aldermen has approved the Mill Creek Valley 
redevelopment, St. Louis would be ill served indeed if a Church- 
State dispute were allowed to obstruct the rapid realization of plans so 
important to the entire city. Unfortunately the suggestion of such a 
dispute was raised at the aldermanic hearings, when objections were 
voiced to the Land Clearance Authority’s plan to encourage St. Louis 
University to use 22 acres of the site for expansion of its campus east- 
ward. 

We believe in the separation of Church and State. We oppose the 
use of public funds for the support of any religion. But it is stretching 
those principles beyond the point of common sense to say that a 
Catholic university may not be permitted to participate in urban re- 
development on the same terms as any other public institution. How 
can it reasonably be argued that Washington University, if it occupied 
the site at Grand and West Pine, could take part in the Mill Creek 
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redevelopment, but that St. Louis University, being Catholic, could 
not? 

The tenuous theory on which the objection is based holds that the 
Land Clearance Authority will subsidize the Mill Creek redevelopment 
by writing down the cost of land to a point which will induce a desir- 
able reuse of it after the slums have been cleared away. This “subsidy,” 
it is said, should not be paid to a Catholic university since that would 
amount to public support of a religion. 

When the plaza area was cleared, a Catholic church and a Methodist 
church were permitted to buy land from the Land Clearance Authority. 
Nobody said anything about the alleged “subsidy” to religion in those 
cases. To have done so would have been faintly absurd, and so it is in 
the case of St. Louis University. 

Only by spinning a fine legal thread can it be held that the sale of 
Mill Creek land to St. Louis U. on the same terms on which land will 
be sold to others constitutes a subsidy to religion. 

If the university does take part, it will be a case not of public subsidy 
so much as of a mutually beneficial partnership. The city by clearing 
slum land and making it available at an attractive reuse price will create 
new values; the university will expand its educational facilities—itself 
a publicly desirable step—in a publicly beneficial way. Who shall say 
that the city subsidizes the university any more than the university 
subsidizes the city? 

In New York City, Fordham University’s participation in the Lincoln 
Square redevelopment has been similarly challenged. Justice Owen 
McGivern of the New York Supreme Court held that no subsidy to a 
religion was involved, but rather “a lawful contract involving an ex- 
change on both sides.” To deny Fordham the right to take part, he 
held, “would be to convert the constitutional safeguards into a sword 
against the freedoms which they were intended to shield.” 

This decision is now being appealed, but accords so fully with 
common sense that it is hard to imagine a higher court holding that 
a community and a Catholic university cannot join hands to accomplish 
something so clearly in the general public interest. 








Why Lourdes?’ 


MicHAEL F. Buckxtey, O.M.I. 


“FUT off thy shoes from thy feet, 

for the place whereon thou 
standest is holy ground” (Ex. 3:5). 
It is worth recalling the circum- 
stances under which these words 
were spoken. 

The people of Israel were bond- 
slaves in Egypt; and Moses, who 
early conceived the idea that it was 
his mission to deliver them, found 
himself cold-shouldered and his in- 
vitation refused. He was forced to 
flee the country, and took refuge on 
Mount Horeb, where he married the 
daughter of a Madianite chief. He 
became a shepherd, and fed, on 


*Reprinted from the Irish Ecclesiastical Record, 41-42 Nassau St., Dublin, Ireland, Febru- 


ary, 1958. 


Lourdes it not merely a hap- 
pening of the past. It is a di- 
vine work that has lasted 
when so many others have 
withered. At the dawn of an 
epoch of unparalleled mate. 
rial progress, the Virgin Mary 
revealed herself through a 
name that indicated her 
unique position among the 
redeemed. 


those barren slopes, the flocks of his 
father-in-law. It was while so em- 
ployed that he saw a fire burning in 
the shrub and went nearer to see 
what caused it. There he found no 
ordinary fire—but one which burned 
in the shrub but did not consume it; 
the symbol of the tireless energy 
which is God. 

Such were the circumstances in 
which God saw fit to reveal Him- 
self anew to His disheartened wor- 
shippers; to make Himself known 
by a new name, I AM WHO AM; and 
to promise deliverance from their 
enemies and escape from the land 
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of Egypt. It was not that God was 
localizing His presence on Mount 
Horeb for Moses and the Israelites. 
They were sufficiently instructed to 
know and believe that God is pres- 
ent everywhere: that the Most High 
dwelleth not in temples made with 
hands. Rather, it was the tender 
condescension of God towards the 
human weaknesses of this people. 
He is Himself present everywhere, 
but He does indulge our human in- 
stinct for finding, at certain points 
in geographical space, an influence 
and an atmosphere from the world 
beyond. 

It is our instinct, even in ordinary 
life, to set apart certain places as 
places of common resort because of 
the associations we connect with 
them. Ireland has fairer prospects 
than the Hill of Tara; Stratford-on- 
Avon cannot vie with many old- 
fashioned English towns for love- 
liness; and no one, who visited it, 
would look twice at the flat, dusty 
landscape in the region of Ypres. But 
we go to Tara, because the efful- 
gence of old glories still seems to 
shimmer there and to Stratford be- 
cause the greatest of all poets once 
played in its alleys; and sad groups 
even yet cluster round the Menin 
Gate, relighting memory from the 
spark struck on the features of long- 
gone faces. And for a Christian the 
world is dotted over with places 
where the saints were born, or lived, 
or died. Rome and Assisi and Ars 
and Lisieux and Lough Derg and 
Tyburn and all the rest of them. 
But there are one or two corners of 
the world more highly privileged 
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than all others—-where Providence 
has willed it that saints or angels 
should revisit the world of their 
striving and hallow one spot with 
the memory of their passage. 


The New Sinai 


So it is with Lourdes. He who 
spoke to Moses from the Burning 
Bush has chosen out a fresh Sinai, 
on Pyrenean slopes, for the Mother 
of His Incarnate Son. She, too, came 
at a time of great discouragement 
for God’s people; when the general 
turning away of the world towards 
infidelity really came out into the 
open. 

France, still acknowledged a lead- 
er in world thought, was seethin 
with the restless, intellectual fer- 
ment whose seed had been sown in 
the previous century by the inde- 
fatigable Encyclopaedists, manured 
and watered and nurtured by Vol- 
taire and whose heat was even then 
germinating brilliant, poisonous fruit 
like Renan and others. The Church, 
still bearing and feeling the scars 
of the Revolution, was but treading 
water in the murky whirlpool of 
the social, intellectual and religious 
ocean that was flooding over men’s 
minds. True, there was a Montalam- 
bert, a Lacordaire, a Chateau- 
briand, but there were many empty 
churches, and emptying schools. 

Across the Rhine, Marx and En- 
gels had published the Communist 
Manifesto in 1848 and, amongst the 
dusty shelves of the British Museum, 
Marx continued the readings and re- 
searches that fathered Das Kapital. 
Religiously poisoned for almost 
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three centuries, England had no re- 
sistance to offer to the infection 
blowing across the narrow waters 
of the Channel. Darwin, Huxley and 
Spencer spawned the poisoned pot- 
tage that would reduce Jesus of 
Nazareth to Renan’s “incomparable 
man” and leave comparable man in 
the happy natural state of being 
master in the house of his own 
morals. How could there be morals 
other than man’s, since Spencer 
would have it that it is “the most 
certain of all facts that the Power 
which the Universe manifests to us 
is utterly inscrutable”? 

It was man’s world. Stephenson 
had put it on wheels; Faraday and 
Ampére had magnetized a field in 
which spun a rotor; Bessemer was 
on the way to steel without limit 
and Gottlieb Daimler had begun 
to dream of the internal combus- 
tion engine. “Ecrasez Vinféme” sang 
the prophets of progress and mod- 
ernism; the era of superstition is 
over. It was a world that prompted 
even a Newman to remark that 
truly, unless a new manifestation 
from heaven were vouchsafed before 
the end of the century, Christianity 
seemed doomed. 

Then Mary came to Lourdes. She 
came to a shepherdess—how God 
loves rarer Moses and King 
David and St. Paschal Baylon and 
St. John Vianney and Maxime and 
Melanie and Lucy, Jacinta and 
Francesco and those friends of His 
who came with their birthday greet- 
ings to Bethlehem! And she came 
to reveal herself and the “Inscrut- 
able” (!) to man. A belated mani- 
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festation of an outworn period, said 
the savants of Paris and the world 
it was bound to be laughed out of 
court very soon. 

Today, a hundred years after, 
Lourdes is very much in court. So 
— in fact, that 7,000,000 peo. 
ple are preparing to pay res 
at the Court of Massabielle throug 
this year. 

Lourdes is not merely a happen- 
ing of the past, an historical event. 
It is a divine work that has lasted 
when so many others have withered 
after their function (presumably) 
was done. It has an actual and per- 
manent value. Lourdes is the ou 
ing in focus, by the Virgin Mary, of 
her proper place in the scale of 
created beings in their relation with 
a Redeeming God. All that Lourdes 
is, means or implies, proceeds from 
this Mariological fact. We have 
herein one of the most striking 
phenomena of modern history. 


Historical Fact 


As a matter of historical fact there 
can be no doubt that the Blessed 
Virgin Mary herself appeared at 
Lourdes. The Church has given her 
judgment on this matter. On 18th 
January, 1862, Monsignor Laurence, 
Bishop of Tarbes, proclaimed: 


We believe that the Immaculate Mary, 
Mother of God, really appeared to 
Bernadette Soubirous on 11th Febru- 
ary, 1858, and on following days, eigh- 
teen times in all, in the Grotto of Mas- 
sabielle near the town of Lourdes; we 
believe that this Apparition has all the 
marks of truth and that the faithful are 
justified in believing in it as certain. 
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Since that day, from Pius IX, cham- 
pion of the Immaculate, to Pius XII, 
every Pope has by word and deed 
supported the declaration of Bishop 
Laurence. As the proper authority 
to decide supernatural questions, 
the Church could hardly do less in 
the face of the evidence. To refuse 
a verdict in the name of some sci- 
ence or other would be as illogical 
as to decree the impossibility of 
atomic fission or fusion on the basis 
of proved laws of chemistry or 
physics. 

Accepting the historical fact of 
the Mother of God’s appearance at 
Lourdes in the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury, there arises the justifiable and 
honest question: why did the Blessed 
Virgin appear to a shepherdess at 
Lourdes? 

The question is bold, and we 
have to seek an answer in reading 
between lines or at secondhand. Or- 
dinary pragmatic methods of in- 
quiry are not open to us. But we 
have Bernadette as a witness. She 
did not keep all the words of the 
“Beautiful Lady” to herself, and her 
own subsequent life and actions as 
well as the history of the Shrine 
give us a great deal of insight into 

€ question. 

Accepting the axiom that the ul- 
timate reason is the first in the order 
of intention, though not necessarily 
such in execution, it would seem 
that the primary intention of Our 
Lady’s appearing at Lourdes was to 
reveal her name. Bernadette’s con- 
tinued entreaties for this disclosure 
were but the mirror of the natural 
curiosity of every onlooker and par- 
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ticipator of the events at Lourdes 
during February-March, 1858. They 
were spread over a period of six 
weeks | wel the unknown “Lady” 
consented to say who she was. 

And then, the choice of terminol- 
ogy she made was altogether sur- 
prising. None of the names, none of 
the titles which tradition, popular 
piety or brig ag science had 
ever applied to the Mother of God 
were made use of. The ordinary 
people asking and waiting for 
identification would have expected 
the “Lady” to declare herself Moth- 
er of God or Mother of Men; Queen 
of Angels or Queen of the World; 
Consolation of the Afflicted or Re- 
fuge of Sinners. Instead, she used 
a new and totally unusual term— 
so unusual that her protégée did not 
have an idea as to its meaning. It 
puzzled even the theologians. 

When Moses, standing before the 
Burning Bush and terrified by his 
divine election, implored the God 
of Israel to reveal His name, this 
God, to safeguard His people against 
religious superstition, chose among 
all possible names that one which 
designated Him as the Essential Be- 
ing. To express the inexpressible, 
God used the astounding: 1 aM WHO 
AM. 

Thus at a momentous moment of - 
time—the dawn of the Old Testa- 
ment—God showed to man His posi- 
tion in the cosmos by employing a 
name, humanly enigmatic, but which 
alone in some sort could designate 
Him. At a momentous moment in 
the New Testament—the dawn of 
an epoch of material progress un- 
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paralleled in all human _history— 
the Virgin Mary revealed herself 
through a name that indicated her 
unique position among the re- 
deemed, and that was so striking 
as to compel thinking Christians to 
meditate upon its significance. 
Significant Timing 

This formal declaration of identity 
by the Mother of God at Lourdes 
took place at a time, significant, not 
only in human record, but also in 
the activity of the Church of God. 
On 8th December, 1854, Pius IX 
had proclaimed that the Immaculate 
Conception belonged to the deposit 
of Faith. Three years and three 
months later, Mary herself ratified 
this action of the Sovereign Pontiff 
which, to too many wiseacres of the 
day, seemed beyond the limits of 
their credulity. 

The aptness of the timing of the 
apparitions was obvious. But what 
did cause many a question was why 
did Mary choose Bernadette as an 
intermediary instead of addressing 
herself to the Sovereign Pontiff? To 
tell the Supreme Pastor that he had 
declared rightly would have been 
derogatory to “Thou art Peter... 
feed my sheep.” And, if to Berna- 
dette, why the strange expression “I 
am the Immaculate Conception” 
rather than the clearer and, it would 
seem, no less emphatic term “I am 
the Immaculate Mother of God” or 
even the terminology which Berna- 
dette was in the habit of using in 
her prayers and which she would 
have understood at once—“I am 
Mary conceived without sin”? 
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We venture to suggest that Mary 
revealed herself as the Immaculate 
so as to avoid her many other titles 
which tended to emphasize the pre 
rogatives separating her from every. 
one else; emphasizing her singular 
relations with God and the unparal- 
leled powers held in her hands as 
Queen and Mother. Unwilling to 
stand in isolation, Mary chose the 
title which placed her right in the 
midst of humanity and at the same 
time defined her exclusive privilege. 
For, far from isolating her, this 
privilege placed her right at the 
heart of humanity, at the very point 
where the regenerating action of the 
Creator, impinging on the tide of 
original sin, renewed what the sin 
of man had shattered and thus re- 
stored order, justice and sanctity. 

To define herself as the Immacu- 
late was to place herself at the 
point of fission between the two 
worlds: one, the world of humanity, 
rushing headlong to its loss because 
of its deliberate divorce from God; 
the other, recalled to safety and 
happiness by the direct intervention 
of its Saviour. Mary’s manifestation 
involves the whole system of Chris- 
tian dogma and underscores the fact 
that she belongs entirely to humanity 
and differs from it only in so far 
as her unique destiny renders it 
necessary. Lourdes offers us all this 
and even more. More than an ab- 
stract definition, more than a clear 
signpost on eternity’s highway, it 
gives us the very presence of the 
Immaculate herself. 

This presence and declaration of 
the Immaculate struck at the site 
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of infection of the moral malady of 
the world. There was, is and can 
only be one Immaculate in the 
Divine Order of things. It is the 
one glorious exception that proves 
the universal rule. Right in the 
midst of a world brazenly declar- 
ing itself innocent so as not to 
have to fight or overcome its blaz- 
ing passions, there suddenly arose 
the pure lustre of this heavenly 
jewel. Immaculate! A merely human 
creature can be immaculate—but one 
only and that one by grace. Her 
absolutely singular flawlessness is 
more than enough to show up the 
absurdity of the naturalist preten- 
sions. It is from heaven alone that 
man can learn what is wanting in 
him; can learn of his innate de- 
ficiencies and needs, and see the in- 
toxicating vista opened up by the 
illumination of grace. 

“But, Mademoiselle,” asked Ber- 
nadette of the sister of J. B. Estrade 
on the evening of 25th March, 1858, 
“what is the meaning of the words: 
‘Lam the Immaculate Conception’?” 
It was a fairer question than, per- 
haps, Bernadette knew. 

To describe herself not as “Mary 
conceived without sin” but as the 
Immaculate Conception was to em- 
phasize the active character of the 
divine action and underline the role 
of the Creator in the event, rather 
than spotlight the beneficiary. To 
identify herself with the very opera- 
tion that created her without sin, 
rather than what she is herself as a 
result, was a re-singing of her 
humble Magnificat sung in the first 
days of her glory . . . “He that is 
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mighty hath done great things to 
me!” (Luke 1:49). It is the placing 
in vs sequence of the work of 
God in herself: the pointing out 
that the expansion of the unprec- 
edented graces and powerful words 
in herself all stemmed from a flaw- 
less beginning where for the first 
and only time God found in a mere- 
ly human being no obstacle to the 
free realization of His plans. It is 
the reinforcing of the lesson that all 
our real problems are essentially 
supernatural and that true wisdom 
lies only in the acceptance of God’s 
solution for our salvation. It is the 
re-stating of the fact that the most 
important things in our human pil- 
grimage are not the natural gifts of 
personality nor the efficient use of 
inherent abilities, but rather the 
point where God’s personal action 
enters our life; the moment when 
we become fully and consciously 
receptive of grace—the hour of sub- 
mission to the designs of God from 
which stems the assurance of the 
fruit of salvation. 


Why Bernadette? 


Why choose Bernadette as the 
messenger of the Immaculate Con- 
ception? 

There are those who hold that 
Bernadette attracted the favors of 
Mary by her limpid, shining purity. 
Perhaps. But could it not be rather 
because of the child’s misery? There 
is a fallacy that supposes that we 
acquire some right on God by the 
very progress of our virtue; for- 
getting that there is nothing which 
we have not received. Even before 
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the unique encounters of Massa- 
bielle, the virtues of Bernadette 
were the work of baptismal grace 
mediated by Mary herself. Not one 
of them gave her any right to her 
predilection. For that matter, Pius 
IX, who had put Mary’s great privi- 
lege beyond question, should have 
had a far greater right. The con- 
clusion would seem to be that the 
assurance of the success of the dog- 
matic definition lay in the placing 
of it in the very midst of human 
weakness. “Out of the mouths of 
babes and sucklings . . .” (Ps. 8:3) 

To appear to the Sovereign 
Pontiff and say to him, as Christ to 
St. Thomas of Aquin, “You have 
spoken well of Me,” would have 
been adding a superfluous adden- 
dum to an act of the Teaching 
Church. No doubt, such an inter- 
vention would have given great joy 
to the Pope, but might have brought 
no real benefit to the Church in 
general. 

But to appear to one of the most 
miserable and disinherited of the 
children of an unimportant town- 
let; thrill her soul with unspeakable 
encounters without raising her so- 
cial status one iota; confide to her 
accomplishment directives that were 
no easy matter of accomplishment 
and disclose the title of identity as a 
guarantee of authenticity; to teach 
her to pray and reveal to her her 
eternal destiny; to send her as a 
messenger to the formidable local 
Church authority; to leave her at 
the Grotto only long enough to ac- 
complish a predetermined program 
and then call her to the cloister; to 
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have her live there as a holy relig. 
ious capable of achieving heroism- 
all this was to accomplish, with deli- 
cate mastery, a work beyond human 
resource, but a work that was noth- 
ing more than the flowering of grace 
in fallen humanity. 

As a consequence of her docility 
towards all heavenly promptings, of 
having quickly learned the value of 
faith and the preciousness of that 
humble Rosary of which each Ave 
put her en rapport with the radiant 
apparition and each Gloria made 
her share in the praise of the Trinity 
with Mary herself; of having “chosen 
the better part” and accept nothing 
except from Jesus and above all 
Himself in the Bread of the Eu- 
charist—as a result of all this Ber- 
nadette found herself raised to the 
highest human vocation wherein she 
lived the very life of Jesus crucified 
for the salvation of sinners and ul- 
timately proposed by the infallible 
Church to the imitation of all Chris- 
tians. 


Lourdes and the Christian 


What Bernadette found at Lourdes, 
every honest Christian can find. 
There, there is much more than 
merely a statue in the Grotto. There, 
there are the countless ex-voto tab- 
lets testifying to the power with 
her Son of the Lady whose name 
we understand a little better than 
Bernadette did at the time. There, 
there is the maze of candles whose 
never-failing flame symbolizes un- 
numbered and unspeakable hopes 
and unceasing thanksgiving. There, 
there is united prayer .. . 
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Above all, there is the altar on 
which the Mass is so frequently of- 
fered; where, at each new offering, 
a spring gushes forth utterly more 
precious than that which endlessly 
feeds both baths and fountains. It 
is there that Jesus, Redeemer of 
His own Mother and Author of her 
Immaculate Conception, unceasing- 
ly immolates Himself and from there 
He sets forth on those processions 
(foretold and asked by Mary), bring- 
ing to the sick the grace of un- 
derstanding, their association with 
Him in the work of Redemption, 
and, sometimes, to some, the cure 
of their sufferings. 

Such, in small outline, is the 
raison détre of Lourdes—“set for 
the fall and the resurrection of 
many in Israel and for a sign which 
shall be contradicted.” In spite of 
contradiction, Lourdes is the sign 
for the regeneration of our time, in- 
fatuated as it is with humanism and 
progress for progress’ sake. It is to 
bring souls back to the simplicity of 
faith, to the spontaneity of prayer 
and to the spirit of penance; to an 
ardent love for sinners, to union 
with Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament, 
to the divine richness of positive 
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sharing in co-Redemption; to infuse 
the luminous example of Bernadette 
as an anti-body against mediocrity; 
to affirm the supernatural fact of 
Grace and all that that implies as 
regards man and God and man and 
man, and God and man in Christ 
and confirm all this by a never- 
failing profusion of miracles together 
with the intangible, indefinable sens- 
ing of the special presence of Mary. 

Lourdes represents the most im- 
portant event in modern times. Ig- 
noring it, the world moves nearer 
to the crossroads of total despair. 
History is coldly adamant in assert- 
ing that we are nothing short of 
naive to pretend that man can over- 
come this peril by his own unaided 
efforts. 

To work towards a human evolu- 
tion in accordance with the laws of 
an atheistic laity is to project into 
our own times the fantasy of the 
builders of the Tower of Babel. We 
can postulate a more realistic wis- 
dom, and Lourdes can make prac- 
tical such wisdom. The salvation of 
humanity will be achieved with the 
help of her whom Infinite Mercy 
has been able to make the Immacu- 
late Conception. 


No Monopoly on Dishonesty 


In industrial America a monopoly on dishonesty does not rest in a 
few labor unions. The U.S. Dept. of Labor recently reported that 3,245 
plants in one State alone, Texas, had violated the Wage and Hour 
Law seriously enough to cheat workers out of two and a half million 


dollars.—LABOR-MANAGEMENT PANEL, Jan.-Feb., 1958. 








Within business firms and 
unions there exist written and 
unwritten codes, customs and 
practices that are adhered to 
with a severe rigidity. Many 
are good. Many ought to be 
abolished if we are to im- 
prove the morals within each 
group and their relations 
with each other. 


Labor, Management and Change’ 


AnprEw C. Boss, S.J. 


Director, Labor-Management School 


ERTAIN customs and practices 
are so interrelated as to be 
identified with specific areas of hu- 
man activity. These customs and 
practices make up what is known as 
an institution. Thus in the medical 
profession there are certain accepted 
ways of doing things. They give this 
particular human activity a distinc- 
tive character of its own and set it 
off from other professional and so- 
cial institutions. Apart from the tech- 
nical skills necessary to qualify for 
the profession, there are other 
tangible and intangible demands 


University of San Francisco 


which an individual must meet if 
he is to remain a member of the in- 
stitution of medical service. These 
demands are spelled out in written 
and unwritten codes of ethics. In 
turn these codes are the cumulative 
result of customs and practices with- 
in the medical profession which have 
been accepted and approved through 
the years. 

The same is true of other areas 
of human activity, such as the legal 
profession, banking, business, unions, 
management, etc. Each has its own 
peculiar pattern of custom, prac 


*Reprinted from Labor-Management Panel, University of San Francisco, Cal., January- 
February, 1958. 
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tices, loyalties-demands so _inter- 
locked that they form a social at- 
mosphere to which members must 
conform and keep conforming. Pen- 
alties for non-conformism are usual- 
ly severe, and he is the exceptional 
man who will risk even needed 
change within the institution. 

An institution then is an organized 
structure of behavior patterns which 
dominate the habits and practices of 
the given segment of the population 
within that institution. This struc- 
ture provides the framework in 
which people establish social rela- 
tions and function in social roles as 
they pray, play, and work together. 
By means of these relations and 
roles, the members of a given in- 
stitution are able to satisfy social as 
well as individual needs and desires 
which separately they could not 
satisfy. 

Institutions are a vital part of any 
society. It is inconceivable that a 
society could exist without them. 
They form its character; they mould 
its culture; they determine its na- 
ture, scope, and scheme of values. 

But in the life of every individual 
they are so important an influence 
for good or evil that Rev. John F. 
Cronin, S.S., wisely notes in Catholic 
Social Principles: 


Those who are interested in the re- 
form of society must assess the influence 
of customs and institutions. In the first 
place, the great majority of persons in 
any group are usually unwilling to 
challenge the social pattern of their 
community. They do not have the moral 
strength to be nonconformists. Hence 
any effort to bring about social reform 
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merely by preaching individual — 
tions is bound to fail. Religious-minded 
individuals will observe the more ob- 
vious demands of commutative justice 
and charity. But when confronted by 
such complex obligations as the living 
wage, or the just price, they will plead 
inability to act differently from their 
competitors. 


Among the various institutions in 
society we select business firms and 
unions for our consideration. Within 
each of these institutions there exist 
unwritten and written codes and cus- 
toms and practices that are adhered 
to with a severe rigidity. Many of 
these customs and practices are 
good, but there are also many that 
must be abolished, if we are to im- 
prove the morals within each group 
and their relation with each other. 
But because it is so difficult to be a 
nonconformist, change in the atti- 
tudes and beliefs of the people with- 
in these institutions will take place 
only over a comparatively long pe- 
riod of time. There always exists a 
great inertia and resistance to change 
in all institutions and this is no dif- 
ferent in labor-management rela- 
tions. 

Business management through the 
years has vehemently resisted every 
attempt to regulate business and we 


. can’t expect unions to have a dif- 


ferent attitude today. The Sherman 


‘ Anti-Trust Act of 1890 was heralded 


as the end of the free competitive 
system and the end of the American 
way of life. The Federal Income Tax 
was thought to be the end of the 
profit motive and all risk-taking in 
our economy . . . even at the very 
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low rates at the time. The Clayton 
Act—taking labor unions from under 
the Sherman Act—was a mortal blow 
to the system. Yet the economy ad- 
vanced. 

After the 1920’s—the period of the 
abuse of the open shop and the in- 
junction against unions—the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act of 1932 was passed, 
outlawing the “yellow dog contract” 
and the labor injunction. This legis- 
lation was envisioned as shifting 
great power to a weak and enfeebled 
union movement, yet we know that 
unions were able to make little 
progress until the passage of the 
Wagner Act in 1935. Of course dur- 
ing the period of the New Deal 
every new piece of legislation was 
socialistic, dictatorial, and the end 
of the free enterprise system. 

Unemployment insurance was go- 
ing to strike at the heart of the 
motive to save by the workingman, 
but again when this insurance was 
tied to Supplementary Unemploy- 
ment Benefits, little objection was 
raised to an increase in unemploy- 
ment payments. 

In 1947 when the Taft-Hartley 
Act was passed over the veto of 
President Truman, labor unions and 
their officials adopted the same at- 
titude of resistance to change as 
management had taken during the 
previous fifty years. During the hear- 
ings by the Senate and House many 
union officers grudgingly testified 
and others insisted that nothing 
should be done to change the status 
quo. They persistently took this 
stand despite the fact that they were 
told that changes were going to be 
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made. If the Taft-Hartley Act be. 
came a “slave labor law” the unions 
themselves were partly to blame. 

There were obviously some abuses 
to be corrected, namely, jurisdic 
tional disputes, featherbedding and 
management of funds to mention a 
few. That some harsh provisions 
were put into the new law was no 
doubt due to this non-cooperative 
attitude. This spirit of resistance and 
the corrupt practices of some few 
unions have led to the present situa- 
tion in 1957-58. 

Now it must be said that the top 
echelons in the union movement are 
realistically appraising the situation 
and are doing some internal altera- 
tions on their own operations. The 
willingness of most unions today to 
make changes in their codes of con- 
duct will do more to save embarrass- 
ment and prevent stricter legislation 
than any amount of opposition to 
change. 

It is very seldom that an institu- 
tion will admit its own shortcomings 
and publicly take measures to clean 
its own house. In contrast to this 
union policy we do not find manage- 
ment doing a great deal to change 
its attitude and conduct in conduct- 
ing its labor relations. In recent meet- 
ings of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce and the National Association 
of Manufacturers there was no self 
criticism and certainly no sugges- 
tions to improve their own conduct, 
but only charges made of union 
malfeasance and the evils following 
from union monopoly control of the 
labor supply. 

The recent codes of Ethical Prac- 
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tices issued by the AFL-CIO might 
well set an example for management 
to follow. There are six codes now 
in existence for all unions to regu- 
late: 1. Local Union Charters; 2. 
Health and Welfare Funds; 8. Rack- 
eteers, Crooks, Communists and 
Fascists; 4. Investments and Busi- 
ness Interests of Union Officials; 5. 
Financial Practices and Proprietary 
Activities of Unions; and 6. Union 
Democratic Processes. 

These codes while not perfect do 
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face reality and show a willingness 
to make needed changes in the 
union institution. The large body of 
the labor movement can take credit 
for being willing to change many of 
its old customs and practices that no 
longer can be tolerated, no matter 
how necessary they may have been 
twenty or thirty years ago. I believe 
it would be difficult to find a com- 
parable example of self examination 
and regulation in all the annals of 
American Management. 


The Laity and Christian Civilization 


To the extent that the American laity strive to know and love God and 
to live in union with Him in their milieu, they will fulfill their respon- 
sibilities to safeguard the foundations of Christian civilization, and their 
own theory of government. For as Christopher Dawson has pointed out 
“(Democracy’s) roots lie deep in the soil of Western Christendom so 
that it is impossible to understand it aright apart from its religious and 
cultural background.” Our reverence, as Americans and Catholics, for 
the concept of a democratic society, upon which our nation was built 
and in which the Church has flourished, stems from the recognition that 
a man as a creature of God is made in His image and likeness, and 
thereby derives his special worth and dignity. Only on this basis can 
one glory in “inalienable rights to life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness” guaranteed to all men in our constitution.—Mrs. Robert Mahoney 
to the World Congress for the Lay Apostolate. 





Courts in the United States 
take the position that a 
Church member impliedly 
agrees to submit himself to 
Church authority. They will 
not review the action of any 
Church to determine the jus- 
tice or injustice of its disci- 
plinary measures. 


Slander from the Pulpit’ 


Davwp F. -BInvER 


H far can a clergyman in the 
United States make slanderous 
statements about a man, statements 
which may be true according to the 
doctrine of his church, without ren- 
dering himself liable to a suit for 
damages by the man maligned? 
There are very few cases dealing 
with this subject in the United 
States. Perhaps the one which 
comes closest to the Bishop of 
Prato situation is Morasse v. Brochu, 
151 Mass. 567 (1890). This was 
an action of slander brought against 
a Roman Catholic priest by one of 
his parishioners, a medical doctor. 
The priest had told his congrega- 
tion from the pulpit that a civil 
marriage by the physician, who was 
divorced from his first wife, excom- 


municated him from the church; 
that it should debar him from em- 
ployment as a physician by the 
members of the parish, under pen- 
alty of loss of the ministrations and 
sacraments of the church in case of 
their illness, and that anyone need- 
ing the priest should not send for 
him when the doctor was present, 
as he did not wish to be under the 
same roof. 

The trial judge’s instructions per- 
mitted the jury to find that the 
words were actionable per se. The 
jury rendered a verdict for the plain- 
tiff for $1,500. 

On appeal the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts affirmed the 
verdict. Although the action was 
one for slander, the court, in its 


*Reprinted from the Harvard Law Record, 23 Everett St., Cambridge 38, Mass., 
March 20, 1958. 
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opinion, talked primarily of injury 
to the complaining doctor in his pro- 
fession, rather than of injury to his 
ood name and reputation. 

The court said that the words of 


the defendant amounted “virtually 


to an instruction that the plaintiff 
was an unsuitable and improper 


- person to be employed as a physi- 


cian, and a direction not to employ 
him... (at page 577). 

The court declared that the words 
did not have to be slanderous to 
sustain the verdict. “These words 
.. + proceeded to impart against 


the plaintiff that such marriage . . 













should debar him from being em- 
ployed as a physician in the parish 
... Such an imputation, whether de- 
famatory of the plaintiff or not, will 
support an action” (at page 574). 

Morasse v. Brochu, then, does not 
actually determine whether a clergy- 
man has a privilege to defame a 
man’s character at all. But it does 
hold that he has no privilege inten- 
tionally to injure a man in his busi- 
ness or profession. 

A refinement of this rule may be 
gamered from the case of Kuryer 
Publishing Company v. Messmer, 
162 Wis. 565 (1916). Here the 
defendants were bishops of the 
Roman Catholic Church who issued 
a pastoral letter to all the churches 
in their dioceses where Polish Cath- 
olics worshiped, forbidding them to 
read or subscribe to plaintiff's Polish 
newspaper on pain of sin and sacri- 
lege. 

The court said, “Recommending 
to the members what they should 
read under pain of expulsion from 
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the church communion is within the 
jurisdiction of every pastor and prel- 
ate of every church which professes 
to leave such matters to the deter- 
mination of its clergymen .. . It 
might be otherwise if they attempted 
to forbid social or business inter- 
course with the plaintiff in respect 
to trade or commerce or something 
which ordinarily could not affect the 
faith of the members” (at page 
568). 

The Court, then, while agreeing 
that the clergy ordinarily have no 
privilege intentionally to injure a 
man in his business, extends the 
privilege when the particular busi- 
ness would “affect the faith of the 
members.” 

The Kuryer case should be inter- 
preted to mean that a clergyman 
may exhort his congregation to boy- 
cott goods produced by a man, but 
only for the reason that these goods, 
in themselves, may have a detri- 
mental effect upon a man’s faith, 
not because any particular individ- 
ual produced them. This principle 
applies to the blacklisting of “ob- 
scene” or “blasphemous” books and 
movies and the urging of boycotts 
against them. 

Courts in the United States take 
the position that when a person 
voluntarily becomes a member of a 
church, he impliedly agrees to sub- 
mit himself to church authority and 
discipline, and, generally, they will 
not review the action of any church 
or religious society to determine 
whether in disciplining or expelling 
members they acted justly or un- 
justly. 
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May Sue for Slander 


But this refusal to review expul- 
sions from religious societies forms 
no bar to the entertainment of an 
action for libel or slander based 
_ statements made in the course 
of such expulsion proceedings, or 
upon comments uttered afterward. 

In the case of Servatius v. Pichel, 
34 Wis. 292 (1874), the plaintiff, 
an excommunicated member of the 
Roman Catholic Church, brought an 
action for slander against a priest 
who announced the excommunica- 
tion to his congregation. 


The court announced that a 
clergyman has a “conditional privi- 
lege” to slander a man. The condi- 
tion is lack of malice. After declar- 
ing that the words were defamatory, 
the court stated that if they “were 
spoken by the defendant in the 
proper discharge of his clerical and 
pastoral duty and without malice, 
no action for the speaking thereof 
can be mainained.” 


The issue on appeal was the suf- 
ficiency of the complaint. It had al- 
leged malice and was upheld. 

Hellstern v. Katzer, 103 Wis. 391 
(1899), takes the same view. Here 
a complaint brought by a Catholic 
priest against the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Milwaukee charging 
slander was upheld. The court de- 
clared that the Archbishop had a 


qualified privilege but the complaint 
alleged malice, which would defeat 
the privilege. See also Landis v. 
Campbell, 79 Mo. 433 (1883), and 
Piper v. Woolman, 43 Neb. 280 
(1895). 
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The New York case of Moyle y, 
Franz, 267 App. Div. 423 (1944), 
was an action for libel based o 
libelous statements which appeared 
in a semi-monthly magazine, The 
Watchtower, published by a cor. 
poration owned by the Jehovah’ 
Witness Society. 

In upholding a verdict for the 
ac the court said, “The quali- 

ed privilege of a religious society 
to publish matters of interest to its 
members may be destroyed by 
showing excessive publication or 
other evidence of malice” (at page 
425). 

The court found that there was 
excessive publication because The 
Watchtower was distributed to all 
persons willing to pay its subscrip- 
tion price and was “a magazine of 
general circulation rather than one 
restricted to persons having mutual 
interest in the statements published.” 

Justice Carswell, however, in a 
dissenting opinion concurred in by 
Justice Johnston, declared that the 
Society should have, not a qualified, 
but an absolute privilege. 

Brewer v. Second Baptist Church 
of Los Angeles, 32 Cal. 2d 791 
(1948), was a somewhat similar 
case. Here libelous statements 
about the plaintiff were printed in 
the National Baptist Voice. The 
court said that statements appearing 
in such a paper, published for cir- 
culation among members of a par 
ticular denomination, are “condi- 
tionally privileged.” The condition, 
again, was lack of malice. The 
court affirmed a verdict for the 
plaintiff upon a finding of malice. 
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The conclusion one might draw 
from studying these cases is that in 
the United States a clergyman has a 
qualified privilege to slander or libel 
an individual, within the scope of 
religious doctrine, if he doesn’t 1. 
act with malice, or 2. cause an 
“excessive publication” of the state- 
ments. 










Price We Pay 


Professor Mark DeWolfe Howe, 
editor of a casebook entitled Cases 
on Church and State, has declared 
his opinion that the clergy should 
have, and in most states do have, 
this “qualified privilege,” when act- 
ing officially and enunciating church 
doctrine. “Part of the price we may 
have to pay for the separation of 
church and state is that the clergy 
may inflict injury without being held 
accountable.” 

While a clergyman may have a 
privilege to make slanderous state- 
ments before his congregation, such 
as in a church sermon, Professor 
Howe would consider it an “abuse 
of the privilege” if the clergyman 
were to make the same statements 
in a sermon broadcast over radio 
or television. In this case there 
would be “excessive publication,” 
much as in The Watchtower case. 

A very important caveat to be ob- 
served in this area is that the clergy 
apparently have no privilege delib- 
erately to injure a man in his busi- 
ness or profession. A clergyman 
may, as the Kuryer case should be 
interpreted, exhort his followers to 
boycott goods produced by a man, 
but only because these goods, in 
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themselves, may have an injurious 
effect upon a man’s faith, not be- 
cause any particular individual pro- 
duced them. But he may not urge 
a boycott of the plaintiff personally, 
in a manner which will injure him 
economically. 

It is interesting to note that in 
none of the cases herein discussed 
did the question of “freedom of 
religion” under the First Amend- 
ment play a decisive role. Professor 
Howe wonders whether this Amend- 
ment may not require the recogni- 
tion of a “qualified privilege” for 
the clergy. The point does not 
appear ever to have been officially 
determined. 

The “malice” which, if present, 
will destroy the privilege that the 
clergyman possesses has been de- 
fined to mean nothing more definite 
than “bad faith,” as distinguished 
from “good faith.” 

But the area of religion is a most 
difficult one in which to attempt 
to draw a line on such a basis. For 
religion is based not so much on 
reason as on faith, and to the more 
zealous believer it becomes a highly 
emotional experience. How can you 
know, for example, when a relig- 
ious leader whips a few money- 
changers and drives them from the 
temple, whether his actions are moti- 
vated by “malice” or merely by 
righteous anger? Indeed, just how 
does one distinguish between malice 
and righteous anger or indignation? 


Jury Question 
The question of whether malice 
is present in any particular case is, 
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of course, a question for the jury to 
decide. But is it not true that a 
jury member is much more likely to 
find that a defendant acted in mere 
“righteous indignation” if he be- 
lieves the defendant was right in 
what he said, and is in sympathy 
with the defendant’s religious be- 
liefs? And isn’t he more likely to 
find “malice” as the motive for the 
defendant's words if the defendant 
professes beliefs which he considers 
patently irrational and untenable? 

It seems to the writer that 
“malice” operates as a poor guide 
to a jury in the determination of 
this type of case. It is, however, 
a convenient label to apply if the 
jury wishes to punish the defendant 
for his conduct. 

But if a clergyman’s defamatory 
statements are not excessively pub- 
lished and if he is acting within the 
scope of church duty or doctrine, 
would it not be a sound ps 
consonant with “freedom of reli- 
gion,” to shelter his words from a 
suit for damages, discarding any 
attempt at a determination of the 
presence or absence of “malice”? 


Pocketbook Protected 


The defamed man is, apparently, 
adequately protected in his purse. 
If an economic boycott is urged 
against him by any member of the 
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clergy he may sue without either 
alleging or proving malice. He must 
prove only a deliberate attempt to 
injure him in his trade, business, or 
profession. 

If clergymen are to be given a 
privilege, because of the concept of 
“freedom of religion,” to defame 
people when acting within the 
scope of their religious duties, it 
does not seem rational to place them 


in peril of a judgment for damages | 


because of what can be, in the vast 
majority of cases, only an arbitrary 
finding of “malice” on the part 
of a jury. 

As the situation stands today, 
however, a clergyman may speak 
openly and frankly, in the scope of 
his official religious capacity, and 
confidently expect a court to rec- 
ognize that his words are protected 
by a “qualified privilege.” But he 
can also confidently expect that he 
will have to defend any suit for 
defamation brought against him, if 
his words were in fact defamatory, 
for it is no trouble at all for a 
plaintiff to allege malice, which wil, 
if proven, defeat his privilege. The 
question of his liability, then, will 
be placed in the hands of a jury, 
who may well be influenced by 
whether they are or are not m 


sympathy with the beliefs he pro 


fesses. 
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The content of the psyche is 
the exclusive property of the 
ient. Just as it is illicit to 
take what belongs to others, 
it is wrong for the psycholo- 
gist to enter the interior do- 
main of the subject without 
his permission whatever the 
technique or method used. 


Morality and Applied Psychology’ 


Prus XII 


ile come from all over the world to attend the 13th Congress 
of the International Association of Applied Psychology, you have 
wished, gentlemen, to take this occasion to visit Us. We are happy to 
receive you here and We wholeheartedly welcome each one of you. 
The subject which interests you and from which the present Congress 
derives its name is applied psychology. Not limiting your research 
only to practical applications you also take into sizeable consideration 
questions relating to theoretical psychology. This appears from the 
abundant documentation which you have submitted to Us on the four 
sections into which your work is divided: psychology applied to labor 
and professional orientation, medical psychology, scholastic psychology 
and criminal and penitentiary psychology. Each part deals on many 
occasions with questions of deontology involved in these matters. You 


*An address to the Congress of the International Association of Applied Psychology, 
Rome, April 10, 1958. 
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have also observed that in this respect there exist certain differences of 
opinion between psychologists and theologians which give rise to regret. 
table uncertainties in ideas and actions. You have requested Us to give 
clarification in so far as possible. 

Two points especially have been brought to Our notice: the wide. 
spread use of certain tests by which one goes so far as to delve unscrupu- 
lously into the intimate depths of the soul, and the related, but larger, 
problem of the moral responsibility of the psychologist, that of the 
extent and limitations of his rights and of his duties in the use of 
scientific methods, whether in theoretical research or in arg | 
application. 

We will deal with these two points in our survey, by embody 
them within the framework of a greater synthesis: the religious and 
moral aspects of the human personality and the object of psychology. 
We will take the following points into consideration: 

1. The definition of human personality from the psychological and } 
moral point of view; 

2. The moral obligations of the psychologist in relation to the human 
personality; 

3. The fundamental moral principles related to the human personality 
and to psychology. 


I 


THE DEFINITION OF THE HUMAN PERSONALITY FROM THE 
PSYCHOLOGICAL AND Mora Point oF VIEW 


1. The expression “personality” is found today almost everywhere 
but with different meanings. It is, in fact, sufficient to glance through 
the abundant bibliography on the subject to realize that many of the 
concepts regarding the psychic structure of man are expressed in tech- 
nical terms which in every case preserve the same fundamental mean- |; 
ing. Yet several elements of human psyche are still badly described | 
and have not yet been given an adequate definition. The termindl- 
ogy “personality” is one of them in scientific psychology as in applied 
psychology. 

It is therefore important that We should specify Our interpretation 
of it. Though We take into account above all the moral and religious 
aspects and you stop principally at the psychological one, We do not 
believe that these different points of view should engender opposition 
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or contradiction, as long as they remain objective and endeavor to keep 
to the facts. 

We define personality as “the psychosomatic unity of man in so far 
as it is determined and governed by the soul.” 

2. This definition refers first of all to the personality as a “unity” 
because it is considered as a whole, of which the parts, though preserving 
their specific characteristics, are not separated but are organically linked 
between themselves. This is why psychology can take equally into 
consideration the psychic faculties and their functions separately from 
| the point of view of their individual structure and their immanent laws, 
as well as from the point of view of their organic whole. 

The definition then describes that unity as “psychosomatic.” The 
opinions of the theologian and of the psychologist meet here on many 
points. In fact the technical works on psychology examine in detail 
the influence of the body over the mind to which it brings continued 
energies through its vital processes. A study is also made of the in- 
fluence of the mind over the body. These studies endeavor to determine 
scientifically the modalities of the control of psychic tendencies by the 
spiritual soul and to draw from them practical applications. 

The definition then asserts that the psychosomatic unity of man is 
“determined and governed by the soul.” The individual, in so far as 
he is a unity and indivisible totality, constitutes a unique and universal 
center of being and of action, an “I” which has self-control and is the 
master of itself. This “I” is the same in all psychic functions and re- 
mains the same despite the passage of time. 

The universality of the “I” in extent and duration applies particularly 
to the causal bond which links it to its spiritual activities. This universal 
and permanent “I,” under the influence of internal or external causes 
consciously perceived or implicitly accepted, but always by free choice, 
acquires a definite attitude, and a permanent character, both in its 
interior being and in its external behavior. 

Since this specific character of the personality is ultimately derived 
from the spiritual soul, one describes it as being “determined by the 
soul.” Since it is not the case of an occasional process but of a con- 
tinuous process, one adds “governed by the soul.” 

It can happen that certain traits of character acquire greater promi- 
nence. This is described by the word “personality.” But it is not necessary 
that these predominant characteristics exist to be able to speak of a 
on} personality in the terms of the definition. 
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Personality can be considered either as a simple fact or in the light 
of moral values which must govern it. | It is a fact that there are worth. 
while personalities and others which are insignificant. Some are con- 
fused, vicious or depraved, others are open, forthright and honest. But 
both have these characteristics because they have adopted by free 
decision this or that spiritual orientation. Neither psychology nor morals 
will disregard this fact, even though both prefer to take into account 
the ideal to which the personality tends. 

3. Since the moral and religious aspects coincide to a great extent 
with the former, it will be sufficient for Us to add a few indications. 

\ Metaphysics considers man in his ultimate end. It studies him as a 
living being, gifted with intelligence and freedom, in which the body 
and the soul are united in one single nature with an independent exis- 
tence.’ 2:\ Technically one would refer to “rationalis naturae individua sub- 
stantia” (cfr. S.Th., I, Q. 29, a.l.). In this respect, man is always a 
person, an “individual” distinct from all others, an “I” from the very 
first to the very last second of his life, even when he is not conscious 
of it. There is, therefore, a certain difference between this point of view 
and the utterances of psychology, but, nevertheless, there are no unsoly- 
able contradictions. 


Traits of Personality 


The most important traits of the personality from the moral and 
religious points of view are the following: 

1. Man is entirely the work of the Creator. Even though psychology 
does not take this into account in its researches, in its experiments and 
clinical applications, it always labors on the work of the Creator. This 
consideration is essential from the religious and moral point of view. 
But, as long as the theologian and the psychologist remain objective, no 
conflict need be feared. Both can proceed in their own fields according 
to the principles of their science. 

When one considers man as the work of God, one discovers in him 
two important characteristics for the development and the value of the 
Christian personality: his resemblance to God, derived from the act 
of creation, and his divine sonship in Christ made manifest by 
revelation. 

In fact, Christian personality becomes incomprehensible if one neg- 
lects these points. Psychology, especially applied psychology, also lays 
itself open to misunderstandings and errors if it disregards them. For 
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these facts are not imagined or assumed, but real. That they are known 
through revelation does not in any way detract from their authenticity, 
because revelation calls upon man to exceed the boundaries of limited 
intelligence and to let himself be drawn by God's infinite intelligence. 

2. The question of finality is equally essential from the religious and 
moral. point of view. Man has the possibility and duty to perfect his 
nature, not as he himself understands it but according to the divine 
plan. In order that he may achieve the image of God in his personality, 
he must not follow his instincts but the objective norms, such as those 
of medical deontology which assert themselves on his intelligence and 
on his will and which are dictated by his conscience and by revelation. 

Conscience will in fact be enlightened by consulting the opinion of 
others and the traditional wisdom of humanity. A few years ago a code 
of medical deontology called “Ethical Standards for Psychologists,” and 
based on the answers of 7,500 members of the “American Psychological 
Association” (Washington, D.C.), was compiled in America. Though 
this code may contain certain questionable assertions, one must approve 
the idea which inspires it—namely the recourse to serious and competent 
people to formulate and discover moral norms. Whoever neglects or 
scorns the norms of a moral objective order will only acquire a deformed 
and imperfect personality. 

3. On the other hand, to say that man is committed to observe 
certain rules of morality is tantamount to holding him responsible, to 
believe that he has the objective and subjective possibility to act accord- 
ing to these rules. 


Agreement on Principles Desirable 

This affirmation of responsibility and liberty is also ¢ssential to per- 
sonality. One cannot, therefore, despite certain opinions defended by a 
few psychologists, abandon the following principles. It would be desir- 
able that an agreement as broad as possible on these principles be 
achieved between psychologists and theologians. 

1. Any man must be considered normal until there is proof to the 
contrary. 

2. The normal man does not have a theoretical freedom alone but 
enjoys the real use of it. 

3. When the normal man puts to proper use the spiritual energies at 
his disposal, he is capable of surmounting the difficulties which hinder 
his observation of moral law. 
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4, Abnormal psychological tendencies are not always constraining 
and do not always deprive the subject of all possibilities of acting freely, 

5. Even the dynamisms of the unconscious and of the subconscious 
are not irresistible; there are still great possibilities for mastering them, 
particularly for the normal subject. 

6. The normal man is therefore ordinarily responsible for the deci- 
sions he makes. 

Finally, in order to understand the personality one cannot disregard 
the eschatological aspect. As long as man lives on earth he can wish 
either good or evil, but once the soul has been separated from the body 
by death, it remains fixed in the dispositions acquired during life. 

From the moral and religious point of view, the decisive element in 
the structure of personality is precisely the attitude which it adopts 
with regard to God and the ultimate end set for it by its very nature. 
If it has been oriented toward Him, it remains so; if, on the contrary, 
it has departed from this road, it will retain the disposition which it 


voluntarily acquired. For psychology, this last stage of the psychic | 


future can be but of secondary consideration. But, since psychology 
is concerned with psychical structures and with the resulting acts which 
contribute to the final development of the personality, it should not be 
totally indifferent to the destiny of the personality. 

These are the points We wished to develop regarding the subject of 
personality, viewed from the moral and the religious point of view. 
Let Us add a few brief observations. 

The works of your specialty also deal with predominances in the 
structure of the personality, that is to say, with the tendencies which 
determine the aspects of its psyche. You thus divide men into groups, 


according to whether their predominant traits are the senses, the in- | 


stincts, the emotions and the affections, sentiment, will, intelligence. 
Even from the religious and moral point of view, this classification is 
not without importance, because the reactions of the various groups 
to moral and religious motives are often different. 

Your publications also often deal with the question of character. The 
distinction and the meaning of the concepts of the “character” and of 
the “personality” are not uniform everywhere. One sometimes even 
goes so far as to consider them synonymous. Certain persons claim that 
the principal element of the character is the attitude which man adopts 
with regard to his responsibility; for others, it is his attitude toward 
values. 
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The personality of the normal man is necessarily confronted with the 
values and norms of moral life which, as We have said, also include 
medical deontology; these values are not simple indications but compul- 
sory directives. One must adopt an attitude in regard to them and 
accept them or refute them. This explains how a psychologist defines 
the character as “the relative coefficient of the personal search for 
appreciation and acceptance of values.” Many works of your Congress 
allude to this definition and even comment on it widely. 

One last fact which attracts the common interest of the psychologist 
and of the theologian is the existence of certain personalities the only 
constant of which is, one might say, inconstancy. Their superficiality 
seems invincible. They admit as values only thoughtlessness or indiffer- 
ence. For the psychologist and for the theologian this does not constitute 
grounds for discouragement, but rather a stimulant to work and an 
invitation to a fruitful collaboration toward the formation of authentic 
personalities and of strong characters for the welfare of individuals and 
communities. 


II 
THE Morat OBLIGATIONS OF THE PSYCHOLOGIST REGARDING THE 
HuMAN PERSONALITY 


We now reach the questions of medical deontology, of which you 
have asked Us the solution—first, concerning the licitness of certain 
techniques and the manner of applying certain psychological tests, then 
regarding the principles of a religious and moral order which are funda- 
mental for the psychologist and the patient. We will in this respect ob- 
serve that the questions of deontology dealt with here also concern any- 
one who has the faculty of reasoning and, in a general way, anyone 
capable of making a conscious psychic act. 

Tests and other psychological methods of investigation have con- 
tributed enormously to the knowledge of the human personality and 
have been of considerable service to it. One might then think that 
there does not exist in this domain any particular problem of medical 
morals and that everything can be approved without reservation. No one 
will in fact deny that modern psychology in general deserves approval 
from the religious and moral point of view. 

But, if one takes into consideration the specific objectives of psy- 
chology and the means it uses to achieve them, one will be led to make 
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a distinction. Its objectives, that is to say the scientific study of human 
psychology and the healing of psychic diseases, only deserve praise; but 
the means used sometimes give grounds for justifiable reservations, such 
as We mentioned previously concerning the publication in America of 
the work “Ethical Standards for Psychologists.” 


Limitations of Psychology 


The best psychologists are aware of the fact that the most clever use 
of existing methods does not succeed in penetrating the area of the 
psyche which constitutes, one might say, the center of the personality 
and which always remains a mystery. At this point the psychologist can- 
not but acknowledge with modesty his limitations and respect the indi- 
viduality of the man on whom he must pass judgment; he should strive 
to perceive the divine plan in every man and help develop it in so far 
as it is possible. Human personality with its specific characteristics is 
in fact the most noble and wondrous work of creation. 

Now, to anyone who takes cognizance of your works, it would appear 
that certain moral problems arise here. You reveal, in fact, several 
times the objections raised against the intrusion of the psychologist into 
the intimacy of the personalities of other beings. Thus, for instance, the 
use of narcosynthesis, already questioned in psychotherapy, is considered 
illicit in legal proceedings. So too is the use of the instrument for the 
detection of lies, known as “lie-detector” or “polygraph.”* One author 
will denounce the harmful consequences of violent emotive tensions, 
provoked in a subject for experimental reasons, but he will also affirm 
that preference should be given to the interest of scientific progress 
over that of the individual person who serves as subject for the exper- 


ment. Some in psychiatric research and treatment intrude without the | 


1 The test is described as an experiment of diagnosis which aims at revealing, as objectively 
and accurately as possible, the distinctive characteristics of the psyche of a personality, 
or even only a few of its particulars. 

2 Narcosynthesis is a more or less special form of interrogation under the action of 4 
hypnotic substance (sodium-pentothal commonly known as “truth serum”) which, 
ministered in measured doses by intravenous injections, favors the revelation of attitudes 
or thoughts which the subject, when in a state of clear consciousness, intentionally or un- 
consciously conceals. The “lie-detector” or “polygraph” is an apparatus which permits the 
simultaneous recording of different somatic manifestations—and of their nature, uncon- 
trolled by the subject—which accompany emotive attitudes produced under certain condi- 
tions at the same time as conscious lies, of which these somatic manifestations thus become 
indirect indications, outside any free participation of the subject under examination 

(ef. Prof. Leandro Canestrelli, Liberta e Responsabilita nella Ricerca Psychologica. Rome 

1955, pages 8-9). 
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previous consent of the patient, or without the patient being aware of 
their exact bearing. And the revelation of the real elements of their 
personality can, in the case of some people, provoke serious traumatisms. 

In short, it can be said that one must sometimes deplore the un- 
justified intrusion of the psychologist into the depths of the personality 
and the serious psychic harm resulting therefrom to the patient and 
even to third parties. It sometimes happens that the complete consent 
of the interested person is not secured, and that in order to justify 
disputable proceedings the priority of science over moral values and 
over the interests of the individuals (in other words the priority of the 
common good over the individual good) is alleged. 

We are, therefore, going to examine the value of the principles which 
even good psychologists invoke to justify certain disputable proceedings. 


1, The Interest of Science and the Importance of 
the Psychologist 


Moral law teaches that scientific demands do not by themselves alone 
justify the indiscriminate use of psychological techniques and methods, 
even by serious psychologists and for useful objectives. 

The reason for this is that people concerned with the processes of 
psychological investigation must take into account not only scientific 
laws, but also transcendent norms. In fact, the primary question is not 
psychology itself and its possible progress but the human person who 
applies it and who obeys high social, moral and religious norms. 

The same also holds true for the other branches of science; mathe- 
matics, for instance, or physics are in themselves alien to morals and 
therefore do not come under these norms, but the person who dedicates 
himself to their study and applies their laws is never removed from the 
moral field, because at no time does his free action cease to prepare 
his transcendent destiny. 

Psychology as a science can only make its demands prevail in so far 
as the echelon of values and higher norms to which We have referred 
and which includes right, justice, equity, respect of human dignity, and 
well-ordered charity for oneself and for others, is respected. There is 
nothing mysterious in these norms. They are clear for any honest 
conscience and are formulated by natural reasoning and by revelation. 
Inasmuch as they are observed, there is nothing to prevent the just 
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demands of the science of psychology in favor of modern methods of 
investigation from being asserted. 


2. The Consent of the Subject 


The second principle under discussion is that of the rights of the 
person who lends himself to psychological experiments or treatments. 
In itself, the content of the psyche is the exclusive property of the 
person himself (here regarding experiments and treatments) and is 
known only to him. But he already reveals something of it by his 
behavior. 

When the psychologist concerns himself with what has been thus re- 
vealed, he does not violate the intimate psyche of the patient. He can 
also act with complete freedom when the patient consciously expresses 
a part of it and thereby indicates that he attaches no importance to the 
secret. But there is a considerable part of his interior world that a 
person reveals only to a few confidants and which he defends against 
the intrusion of others. 

Certain matters will be kept secret at all cost from everyone, no 
matter whom. And then there are other matters which he could not 
bring himself to consider. 

Psychology also shows that there exists a region of the intimate 
psyche—particularly tendencies and dispositions—concealed to such an 
extent that the individual will never know of them or even suspect their 
existence. And in the same way as it is illicit to take what belongs to 
others or to make an attempt against a person’s corporal integrity with- 
out his consent, neither is one allowed to enter his interior domain 
without his permission, whatever may be the techniques or methods 
used. 

But one can also ask whether the consent of the patient is sufficient 
to give the psychologist unlimited access to his psyche. If the consent 
is unfairly extorted, all action on the part of the psychologist will be 
illicit; if it is impaired by lack of freedom (due to ignorance, to error ot 
to deception) all attempts to penetrate the depths of the soul will be 
immoral. But if consent is given freely, the psychologist can in the 
majority of cases, but not always, act according to the principles of his 
science without contravening any moral norms. .,One must ascertain 
whether the interested person has not overstepped the limits of his 
competence and capacity in giving a valid consent. Man, in fact, does 
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not have an unlimited power over himself. Often in your works one 
quotes (without, however, giving the formula) the juridical principle: 
“yolenti non fit injuria”—there is no injustice done to the person who 
consents. 

Let us first of all observe that the intervention of the psychologist 
might well injure the rights of a third party, for instance through the 
revelation of secrets (of state, of office, of family or of confession), or 
simply the rights of individuals or communities to their reputations. 
It does not suffice that the psychologist himself or his assistants are 
sworn to secrecy, or that secrets can be entrusted sometimes to a cautious 
person for serious reasons. Because, as We already pointed out in Our 
address of April 13, 1953, on psychotherapy and psychology, there are 
certain secrets which absolutely cannot be revealed, not even to one 
cautious person. 

As for the principle “volenti non fit injuria,” it puts only one obstacle 
in the way of the psychologist, namely, the right of the person to protect 
his interior world. But there may be other obstacles which continue to 
exist by virtue of moral obligations and which the subject involved can- 
not suppress at his pleasure—religiousness, self-respect, chastity and 
decency for instance. In this case, though he does not violate any right, 
the psychologist is wanting morally. One must therefore examine with 
regard to each specific case whether one of these reasons of moral order 


is not opposed to his intervention and their bearing must be accurately 
estimated. 


3. Heroic Altruism 


What must one think of the motive of heroic altruism, invoked to 
justify the unconditional application of psychological techniques or 
exploration and treatment? The moral value of human action depends 
in the first place on its object. If this is immoral the action is also 
immoral; it is of no use to invoke the motive behind it or the aim pur- 
sued. If the object is indifferent to good, one can then question the 
motives or the end which confer new moral values on the action. But 
however noble a motive may be, it can never render an evil action good. 

Thus, any psychological intervention must be examined from the 
point of view of its object in the light of the given indications. If this 
object is not in line with right and morals, the motive of heroic altruism 
does not make it acceptable: if the object is licit, a higher moral value, 
in addition to the motive invoked, can be attributed to the action. 
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People who, urged by this motive, offer themselves for the most 
painful experiments so as to help others and be useful to them deserve 
admiration and should be imitated. But one must be wary of confusing 
the motive or the aim of the action with its object and of transferring 
to the latter a moral value which it does not deserve. 


4. The General Interest and the Intervention of the Public 
Authorities 


Can the general interest and the intervention of the public authorities 
authorize the psychologist to use just any method? 

No one can deny that the public authorities can, with regard to indi- 
viduals and for just motives, put to advantage the proven acquisitions 
and methods of psychology. But here the question reverts to the choice 
of certain techniques and methods. 

A characteristic trait of the totalitarian states is to give no thought 
to the means employed but to use indiscriminately all that serves the 
aim pursued without any regard for the exigencies of moral law. We 
already have denounced in Our speech of October 3, 1953, to the Sixth 
International Congress of Criminal Law the aberrations still sadly dis- 
played by the 20th Century in its acceptance of torture and violence in 
judiciary proceedings. 

The fact that immoral procedures are imposed by the public author- 
ities does not in any way make them legal. Therefore, when the public 
authorities create experimental or consulting offices, the principles which 
We have described apply to all the steps of a psychological order that 
they may have to take. In so far as the free researches and initiatives 
of these offices are concerned, the principles applicable to free research 
and individual initiatives and to the use of theoretical and applied 
psychology in general will be enforced. 

As regards the competence of the public authority to impose psycho 
logical examinations, the general principles concerning the limitations of 
the competence of the public authority will be applied. In Our speeches 
of September 13, 1952, on the moral limitations of medical research and 
treatment (Discourses and Radio Messages, Vol. XIV, pp. 320-325) 
and of September 30, 1954, to the “Sodalitas Medicorum Universalis’ 
(Discourses and Radio Messages Vol. XVI, pp. 174-176), We enunciatet 
the principles which regulate the relations between the doctor and his 
patients and the public authorities, and examined particularly the poss 
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bility for the public authorities to grant rights to certain doctors and 
psychologists which exceed the usual ones of a doctor concerning his 
patients. 

Decisions taken by the public authorities calling for children and 
youth to be submitted to certain examinations—assuming that the object 
of such examinations is licit—~must take the educators into account if 
they are to be moral. These are the family and the Church who have a 
more immediate authority over the children and the youth than the 
state does. 

Furthermore, neither the family nor the Church will oppose steps 
taken in the interest of the children; but they will not allow the state 
to act in this field without taking into account their own rights, as was 
declared by Our Predecessor Pius XI in the Encyclical Divini LIlius 
Magistri of December 31, 1929, and as We Ourselves have stressed on 
several occasions. 


Ill 


THE FUNDAMENTAL MorRAL PRINCIPLES CONCERNING THE 
HuMAN PERSONALITY IN PsyCHOLOGY 


The answers which We have given up to the present still call for a 
survey of the basic principles from which they are derived and on the 
basis of which, in each specific case, you will be able to form a fully 
justified personal judgment. 

We will only refer to the principles of a moral order which concern 
both the personality of the person who practices psychology and that of 
the patient, to the extent that the latter intervenes through a free and 
responsible step. 

Certain actions are contrary to morals because they only violate the 
norms of a positive law; others are in themselves of an immoral charac- 
ter; among these—the only ones which We will deal with—some will 
never be moral; others will become immoral because of determined 
circumstances. 

Thus, for example, it is immoral to penetrate into the conscience of 
someone; but this act becomes moral if the person involved gives his 
valid consent. It can also happen that certain actions lay a person open 
to the dangers of violating a moral law. Thus, for instance, the use 
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of tests can in certain cases engender immoral impressions, but the action 
becomes moral when proportionate motives justify the danger incurred, 


Three Kinds of Immoral Actions 


One can therefore establish three kinds of immoral actions, which 
can be judged as such by referring to the three basic principles; 
whether they are immoral either in themselves, or because the person 
who enacts them lacks the right to do so, or because of the dangers 
they provoke without sufficient motive. 

Immoral actions in themselves are those where the constitutive ele- 
ments are incompatible with moral order, that is to say, with healthy 
reasoning; where conscious and free action is contrary either to the 
essential principles of human nature or to the essential relations which 
it has with the Creator and with other men, or to the rules governing 
the use of material things, in the sense that man must never become 
their slave but must remain their master. 

It is therefore contrary to moral order that man should freely and 
consciously submit his rational faculties to inferior instincts. When the 
application of the tests, or of psychoanalysis or of any other method 
reaches this extreme, it becomes immoral and must be refuted without 
discussion. It is naturally up to your conscience to determine, in the 
individual cases, the lines of conduct to be rejected. 

Actions which are immoral because the person who enacts them has 
no right to do so, do not in themselves contain any essential immorl 
element but, if they are to be licit, they must suppose the existence of 
an explicit or implicit right, as will be the case in the majority o 
instances for the doctor and the psychologist. Since a right cannot be 
taken for granted, it must first of all be established through positive 
proof by the person who assumes it and based on a juridical reason. 

As long as the right has not been obtained, the action is immoral 
But if, at a specific time, an action appears to be immoral, it does not 
still follow that it will always remain such, because it can happen that 
the right shown to be lacking is acquired later. 

Nevertheless, the right in question can never be taken for granted 
As We said previously, again in this instance, it is up to you to decide 
in concrete cases, many examples of which are quoted in the publications 
of your specialization, whether this principle is applicable to such o 
such an action. 
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Certain actions are immoral because of the danger incurred without a 
proportionate motive. We naturally refer to moral danger for the 
individual or the community, either regarding the personal property of 
the body, of life, of reputation, of customs or with respect to material 
assets. 

It is obviously impossible to avoid danger completely and such a 
demand would paralyze all enterprise and seriously harm everyone's 
interests; hence, moral law permits this risk to be taken on the condition 
that it is justified by a motive proportionate to the importance of the 
assets at stake and to the proximity of the danger which threatens them. 


Need for a Moral Sense 


You refer several times in your works to the danger engendered by 
certain techniques, by certain procedures used in applied psychology. 
The principle which We have laid before you will help you solve in each 
case the difficulties that may arise. 

The norms which We have formulated are above all of a moral order. 
When psychology discusses a method or the effectiveness of a technique 
on the theoretical plane, it only considers their aptitude to achieve the 
specific aim psychology pursues and does not deal with the moral aspect. 
In the practical application one must also take into account the spiritual 
values involved both in the psychologist and the patient and add to the 
scientific and medical point of view that of the human personality in 
general. 

These fundamental norms are obligatory because they are engendered 
by the nature of things and belong to the essential order of human 
action, the supreme and immediately evident principle of which is 
that one must do good and avoid evil. 

At the beginning of this address, We described personality as the 
‘psychosomatic unity of man in so far as determined and governed by 
the soul” and We have specified the meaning of this definition. Then, 
We endeavored to answer your questions on the use of certain psycho- 
logical methods and on the general principles which determine the 
moral responsibility of the psychologist. 

One does not expect the psychologist to have only a theoretical knowl- 
edge of abstract norms, but also a deep moral and pondered sense 
formed by constant loyalty to his conscience. The psychologist who 
really wishes to seek only the welfare of his patient will be all the more 
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careful to respect the limitations placed upon his actions by morals, 
since one can say that he holds in his hands the psychic faculties of a 
man, his capacity of acting freely, of attaining the highest values of 
his personal destiny and of his social vocation. 

It is Our wholehearted wish that your work may ever increasingly 
penetrate into the complexities of the human personality, that it may 
help it remedy its weaknesses and meet more faithfully the sublime 
designs which God, its Creator and Redeemer, formulates for it and 
proposes to it as its ideal. 

As a token of this We call upon you, your collaborators and you 
families the most abundant heavenly favors, and heartily grant you Ow 
apostolic benediction. 


t 


Our Spiritual Drought 


It would seem that murder is the national entertainment of the 
American people. It would seem that culture has fallen so low that only 
savage music, sensual art and bloody violence have any appeal for the 
masses of people. On the part of so many of our citizens there seems 
to be no appetite for the things of the spirit. So much of our literature 
features the body and never mentions the soul. The theater, which might 
proclaim eternal truth, so often dramatizes the flesh. It is quite obvious 
that broad segments of the people have no knowledge of the supernatunl 
and no capacity to enjoy it—Archbishop Robert E. Lucey. 


Adequate Sex Education 


The word “sex” is a good example of a word that has lost its original 
meaning, and acquired one which only partially expresses what it should. 
“Sex” is the quality of being a masculine person or a feminine person, 
and a “person” is a creature composed of body and soul. Sex educations 
presenting the reality of masculinity and femininity to our children. Most 
important, it is presenting this reality that it may be seen and loved in 
God. It involves not only “information about” men and women, but the 
moral training and cultivation of right emotional attitudes. It is know: 
edge, plus moral motivation and training, plus good emotional health 
that will enable the child to possess what is called, “adequate s& 
education.”—Mary D. Maino in Ave Maria, March 15, 1958 
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Individuals and peoples, na- 
tions and states, institutions 
and groups are invited by the 
King of Peace to press on 
with confidence in the diffi- 
cult and urgent task of re- 
storing to the world a just 
peace for the glory of God. 


Easter Message 


Prus XII 


Moe” by intense longing for supernatural light, you have come 
together, Dear Sons and Daughters of Rome and of the world, 
in person and in spirit, to this place in which the splendor of the Resur- 
rection with its ceremonial setting appears to be renewed with a greater 
vividness. Your desire is to draw from Christ, the source of truth and 
life, the stream of his restoring light and grace. Christ it is who, having 
triumphed over the shadows of death, shines out like a bright star over 
the whole human race: “He who returned from the world below, bathed 
mankind in the light of peace” (Easter hymn). 

From that happy dawn long foretold and anticipated over the cen- 
turies, which saw the night of the passion transformed into a day of 
glory, brightness and joy, the feast of Easter has been an unfailing dis- 
penser of light. On that day, breaking asunder the bonds of death, 
Christ sprang forth from the tomb like a king in victory to a new and 
glorious life, thereby freeing the race of men from the darkness of error 
and the fetters of sin. 

From that day of glory for Christ and of liberation for men, individ- 
uals and nations have not ceased to hasten toward Him who, by His 


—_— 
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Resurrection, has put the seal of divine authority on the truth of his 
saying: “I am the light of the world; he who follows Me walketh not in 
darkness, but will have the light of life” (John 8:12). From every part of 
the world there turn to Him with ardent hope and longing, all tho 
who love and believe in the light; those who feel their spirit weighed 
down with the anguish of doubt and uncertainty; those who are weary 
of endless wandering amid conflicting doctrines; those who have gone 
astray among the unsubstantial shadows of the world, those depressed 
by their own and others’ misdeeds. In all those who, like yourselves 
have opened their mind and heart to the Divine Light of Christ, ther 
has been renewed the miracle of Resurrection to a new life in joy and 
interior peace. 

The “alleluia” which the Church today sings in every place on earth 
and to which you, in an outburst of joy, unite yourselves, is the living 
proof that Christ remains “Light of the World,” and will continue to be 
such till the end of time—a light of truth, of unity, of life, for the genera- 
tions of men. 

At the dawn of creation, from the hands of the Omnipotent Ruler of 
the universe which, wrapped in darkness, was as yet without shape or 
form (Genesis 1:2-3), light first issued forth and was given place at the 
initial stage of all arrangement and ornament, at the very start of orderly 
succession and of life. In like manner, in the work of restoration, com- 
pared by the Apostle to a new creation (Galatians 6:15; II Corinthians 
5:17) the Light of Christ is the first element, productive and indispen- 
sable of the new order restored by the Son of God. That means that only 
through Christ and in Christ will man achieve his personal perfection; 
through Him his works will be truly alive, his relations with his fellow 
men and with creatures well-ordered, his worthy aspirations satisfied. 
In a word, through Christ and from Christ, man will have fullness and 
perfection of life even before there arise on the horizons of eternity a 
new heaven and a new earth (Apocrypha 31:1). 

The same Word of God, who presided at the creation of all thing 
visible and invisible, was made flesh in order to bring to fulfillment the 
work begun at the dawn of the world’s history. Hence, just as “nothing 
was made without Him,” and “in Him was life and the life was light’ 
(John 1:3-4), so it is not possible to have the gift of truth, goodness, 
harmony and life without its having its origin from Christ as Master, 
Sustainer and Model of men. Would that men would acknowledge the 
truth of the sentence of Christ, “I am the light of the world,” and would 
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accept it in its full extent which admits neither limits nor boundaries. 
If they would thus expose their minds and hearts to His divine rays, how 
much life, how much peace and hope would blossom in the vale of 
tears? 

On the other hand, if private tragedies wound their spirits, if skepti- 
cism and vanity wither so many hearts, if falsehood becomes a weapon 
in debate, if hatred flares up between classes and peoples, if there is a 
succession of wars and revolts from one end of the earth to the other, 
if crimes are committed, the weak oppressed, the innocent placed in 
chains, if the laws are inadequate and the ways of peace obstructed— 
in a word, if this vale of ours is still furrowed by rivers of tears in spite 
of the marvels affected by the wisdom and culture of modern man, it 
is a sign that something has been taken away from the clarifying and 
enriching purpose of the Light of God. 

Let the splendor of the Resurrection, then, be an invitation to men to 
put back the world and all that it contains within the life-giving Light of 
Christ, and to conform to His teachings and designs all souls and bodies, 
peoples and states, their form, laws and plans for the future. Let there 
be no power to prevent this, deriving from either foolish pride or the 
vain fear that, in permitting themselves to be inspired by Christ, men 
will lose something of their liberty or of the autonomy of their work. 
God who, from the very beginning, has commanded man to subdue the 
earth and to labor in it (Genesis 1:28; 3:23), does not go back on His 
word nor does He intend to take man’s place. He means to guide and 
sustain him so that his designs may be perfectly accomplished, since 
neither God nor man would be satisfied with the existence of a world 
without purpose, but only with a life in constant progress toward the 
fullness of truth, justice and peace. 

But where will men, in actual experience and with certitude, make 
contact with the Light of Christ? By what visible channels does it 
become a means of illumination for mortal eyes, a practical guide for 
action and a ready source of fruitful work? You, Dear Children, know 
the answer: the Church founded and assisted by Christ is the depository 
of His Light. It is, therefore, in a true sense, the “Light of Light,” a 
visible and enduring reality combining qualities human and divine, tem- 
poral and external. To this “city placed on a mountain” (Matthew 
5:14) Christ has entrusted “the more firm prophetical word whereunto 
you do well to attend, as to a light that shineth in a dark place” (II 
Peter 1:19). Fix your gaze, then, on it with the sincerity and the pru- 
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dent judgment of the children of light, and not with the unwholesome 
complacency of the children of darkness who prefer, to their loss, to 
direct their attention on the inevitable shadows which accompany all 
reality which also contains the human element. Man’s shadow, far 
from extinguishing the Light of God, places it in yet clearer relief. 


Doctrine of the Church 


What is the Light of God shining down on the world? It is the vig. 
lant care of the Church concerning doctrine, its diligence in spreading 
and defending the truth, its prudent deliberation with regard to novelty 
and change, its impartiality in disputes between classes and _ nations 
its steadfastness in protecting the rights of individuals, its fearlessness 
when confronted by the enemies of God and of society. Let each ask 
himself the question: What would be the present state of the world if 
so great a light had not been provided? Do you think it could pride 
itself on those achievements in both material and moral spheres, which 
are summed up under the name of culture? Would there still be alive 
in the conscience of mankind that widespread sense of justice, of true 
freedom and of responsibility which animates the majority of peoples 
and of governments? Again, what are we to say of the awareness of 
unity of the human family as it makes consoling progress in understand- 
ing in actual achievements? Who, if not Christ, is able to gather and 
fuse within one single rhythm of brotherly harmony men so different in 
race, language and customs, as are all of you now listening to Us as We 
address you in His name and by His authority? He, in truth, it is, who, 
having triumphed over the shadows of death, shines out like a bright 
star over the whole human race. 


Grave Responsibility 


But in a manner quite unique, Christ sheds His light on the immense 
family of believers whose glory is in the name of Christ, even to the 
point of accepting a share in His divine prerogative. To the crowds 
which were surrounding Him, He said, “You are the light of the world’ 
(Matthew 5:14). Such identity of mission, which has flowed out from 
Christ into His followers, constitutes in them a title of great honor; but 
at the same time, it invests their actions wih a grave responsibility: “So 
let your light shine before men’—He adds—“that they may see you! 
good works, and glorify your Father who is in heaven” (Matthew 5:16). 
But what “good works” more useful to the world can be done at the 
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present day by all who are Christians than the promotion with all 
their resources of the firm restoration of a just peace? Individuals 
and peoples, nations and states, institutions and groups, are invited by 
the King of Peace to press on with confidence in this difficult and urgent 
task for the glory of God. To this will have to be devoted all the 
immense store of intelligence and prudence, and, where necessary, of 
unflinching constancy, at the disposal of the Christian world, together 
with the cooperation of all others who honestly love peace. Sincerity 
in willing peace, promptness in the complete discharge of all reasonable 
sacrifices which it demands, honesty in discussing its problems, ought of 
their nature to scatter the shadows of distrust. But if-which God forbid 
-that should not happen, it would finally be known to whom should be 
attributed the responsibility for the existing disharmony. Be therefore 
lights of peace in this darkened world, and in every issue, God will 
be on your side. 

Behold, Dear Sons and Daughters of Rome, of Italy and of the world, 
the message which today’s feast of Easter brings to you. Believe in the 
Light of Christ and of the Church. Love and vigorously defend these 
tremendous gifts given by God to the world. We continue to speak in 
accents of ages long past, but with the urgency which today’s continu- 
ing uncertainty demands: “Love this light, this desire for understanding; 
thirst after it in order to arrive at the light by means of the light, by so 
living in it that you never again fall into death” for, “in Thee, O Lord, is 
the fount of life, and in Thy Light we shall behold the glory without 
end” (St. Augustine). Amen. 


The Best Friend of Science 


In the final analysis the Church is science’s best friend, because she 
understands science’s strength and weaknesses. The Church wants 
science to assume the position she justly deserves. The Church recog- 
nizes the value of science in capturing many of the rays of truth emanat- 
ing from the Source of all truth. But the Church cannot foster the illusion 


that paradise will be the product of scientific evolution —MIcHIGAN 
CatHo.ic, March 6, 1958. 














Although the Church doe 
not condemn remarriage, she 
shows her predilection fo 
souls who wish to remain 
faithful to their spouse and 
to the perfect symbolism of 
the sacrament of marriage. 


The Glory of Widowhood’ 


Prius XII 


E VERY willingly receive the members of the “International Fam- 

ily Days” Congress, organized by the International World Union of 
Family Organizations. During the past years you have studied a great 
number of economic, social and educational problems pertaining to fam- 
ily life. We sincerely congratulate you for the results you have achieved 
and the improvements you have succeeded in obtaining in a field so dea 
to Our Heart. 

You are dealing this year with a subject which most certainly is worthy 
of the strongest diligence and of the active sympathy of all: that of fan- 
ilies deprived of a father. It is a subject which until now has not been 
given sufficient attention, partly because of the helplessness of these 
families on the plane of social action. It is therefore the duty of such 
organizations as yours to undertake a systematic examination of the con- 
ditions of life, always difficult and sometimes crushing, which burden 
widows and orphans. 

After having gathered in a preliminary inquiry the statistical informa 
tion on the number and situation of these families, you have sought to 


®An address to the Congress of the International Union of Family Organizations, 
September 16, 1957. 
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draw a picture of their juridical condition. On the basis of this data, you 
have then dealt with the economic, professional, psychological and edu- 
cational problems related to them. We hope that the results of this re- 
search and these discussions will not be long in being made manifest. 
We hope that they will constitute, for all those who are striving to im- 
prove the conditions of the most severely tried families, the starting 
point for a serious and prolonged action aimed at bringing a remedy, in 
the greatest measure possible, to so much actual suffering. 


The Problem of Widowhood 


Without dealing specifically with the questions you are studying, We 
intend to say a few words here on the spiritual and religious problem 
of widowhood, and to underline the interior attitudes and dispositions 
that befit a Christian widow and govern the orientation of her life. We 
think especially, with paternal concern, of those who are still young and 
have a family to raise, and who are therefore the most heavily stricken 
by the loss of their husbands. 

One often notices that the word “widow” itself evokes for those who 
hear it an impression of sadness and even a kind of repugnance. Some 
widows therefore refuse to bear this name. They seek every means to 
make people forget their condition under the pretext that it humiliates 
them, gives rise to pity and places them in a position of inferiority from 
which they wish to escape. Some wish even to erase all memory of their 
widowhood. 

This is a normal reaction in the eyes of many but—let Us say it quite 
clearly—it is a poor Christian reaction. Doubtless it reveals a more or 
less instinctive feeling of apprehension in the face of suffering, but it 
also betrays ignorance of profound realities. 

When death strikes the head of a family in his prime and takes him 
away from his home, it also plants a very heavy cross and an indelible 
pain in the heart of his wife. It is the pain of one from whom has been 
torn the better part of herself, the loved one who was the center of her 
affection, the ideal of her life, the quiet and gentle strength on which 
she leaned with such trust, the comforter who would understand all sor- 
tows and soften them. 

All of a sudden, the woman finds herself horribly alone, abandoned, 
bending under the burden of her sorrow and the responsiblities she must 
face: how can she provide sustenance for herself and her children? How 
can she solve the cruel dilemma: how can she leave her dear ones, or 
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leave home to earn her daily bread? How can she preserve her rightful 
independence in spite of the necessary appeals for help to close relatives 
or even other families? It is enough to call to mind these questions tp 
understand to what degree the widow feels dejected and sometimes rebels 
when faced with the immense bitterness which heaps itself upon her, 
and of the anguish which surrounds her like an unscalable wall. 

Some widows therefore abandon themselves to a kind of passive resig. 
nation, lose interest in life, refuse to come out of their sufferings. Others, 
on the contrary, seek to forget and create excuses for themselves which 
dispense them from facing their real responsibilities in a loyal and cou 
ageous manner. 


Widows in the Christian Community 


During the early centuries of the Church’s existence, the organization 
of Christian communities assigned a particular role to widows. In His 
mortal life, Christ showed them particular kindness and the Apostles 
after Him recommended them to the affection of Christians and gave 
them rules of life and perfection: St. Paul described the widow as “she 
who . . . has set her hope on God and continues in supplications and 
prayers night and day” (1 Tim. 5:5). 

Although the Church does not condemn remarriage, she shows her 
predilection for souls who wish to remain faithful to their spouse and to 
the perfect symbolism of the sacrament of marriage. She rejoices when 
she sees the spiritual riches which are proper to this state being cult 
vated. The first of these, it seems to Us, is the actual conviction that, 
far from destroying the bonds of human and supernatural love contract: 
ed in marriage, death can perfect them and strengthen them. 

On the purely juridical plane, and on the plane of perceptible reali- 
ties, the matrimonial institution undoubtedly does not exist any more. 
But that which constituted its soul, gave it strength and beauty, namely 
conjugal love with all its splendor and its eternal vows, lives on just as 
the spiritual and free beings live on who have pledged themselves to 
each other. 

When one of the spouses, freed from his mortal remains, enters into 
the divine intimacy, God frees him from every weakness and all the 
dregs of selfishness. He also invites the one who is left on earth to enter 
into a more pure and more spiritual state of mind. Since one of the 
spouses has consummated his sacrifice, is it not necessary that the other 
should be willing to detach herself from the world more and renounce 
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the intense but fleeting joys of perceptible and carnal affection which 
bound the husband to the home and monopolized her heart and ener- 
gies? By accepting the cross of separation, and by renouncing the pres- 
ence of a dear one, another presence, more intimate, more profound 
and stronger is gained. It is a presence which will also be more purify- 
ing, for he who sees God face to face will not tolerate that those whom 
he loved most while on earth should retire within themselves, become 
discouraged or display unfounded attachments. 


The Greatness of Widowhood 


If the sacrament of marriage, symbol of Christ’s redeeming love for 
the Church, applies to the husband and wife the reality of this love, 


| transfigures them, renders them similar, one to Christ who delivers Him- 


self to save mankind, the other to the redeemed Church which accepts 
its part in the sacrifice of Christ, then widowhood in some manner be- 
comes the (natural) outcome of this mutual consecration. It represents 
the present life of the Church Militant, which is deprived of the vision 
of its heavenly spouse, but with whom it nevertheless remains unfailingly 
united, walking with Him in faith and hope, living on in that love which 
sustains it in all its trials and eagerly awaiting the final fulfillment of 
the promises that were made in the beginning. 

Such is the greatness of widowhood, when it is lived as the prolonga- 
tion of the graces of matrimony and as the preparation for their flower- 
ing in the light of God. What poor human consolation could ever equal 
this marvelous prospect? But one must also be worthy of penetrating 
their meaning and import, and ask for that understanding through hum- 
ble and attentive prayer and the courageous acceptation of the Lord’s 
will. 

It is relatively easy for a woman, who lives her Christianity intensely 
and whose marriage has never known any grave crisis, to elevate her- 
self to this plane. But some, during their married life, have gone through 
distressing periods because of the lack of understanding or misconduct 
of their husbands. Others have heroically borne their sufferings so as 
not to desert a home which only brought them disappointments, humili- 
ations and physical and moral exhaustion. The death of the husband in 
such cases can appear to be a providential liberation from a yoke that 
had become too heavy. 

Yet, when faced with the mystery of death and the divine judgment, 
remembering the promises of mercy and resurrection in Christian revela- 
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tion, the unhappy and guiltless wife may not harbor feelings any di. 
ferent than those of Christ Himself for sinful men: feelings of willing 
forgiveness and of generous intercessory prayer. 

Past wounds and saddening memories then become an effective means 
of redemption. Offered to God for the soul of the deceased, who died 
in the love of Christ, they expiate his sins and hasten for him the advent 
of the beatific vision. Is such an attitude, inspired by a deep sense of the 
conjugal union and its redemptive value, not the only true Christian 
solution, capable of healing still bleeding wounds, of erasing bitternes 
and vain regrets, and of restoring that which seemed irremediably lost? 

How wrong it would be, on the other hand, to take advantage of 
widowhood to free oneself from the reserve and prudence that befits 
women without husbands, and to abandon oneself to the vanities of an 
easy and superficial life! This would be to ignore the weakness of the 
human heart, which is too eager to fill an unpleasant solitude. It would 
likewise ignore the dangers of apparently harmless frequentations, too 
often followed by unfortunate falls. 

We therefore strongly hope that the efforts that have been under. 
taken to make known an appreciation of the greatness of Christian 
widowhood will be pursued with perseverance. We know that a great 
number of widows, thanks to the directives of competent spiritual guides 
and the help of their associations, have opened their hearts to the sub- 
lime teachings of the faith. 


The Widow’s Spiritual Life 


May each one of those, whose companion has been called back to 


God, be convinced of the compelling necessity of cultivating her spir: | 


tual life, if she wishes to preserve her interior peace and face all her 
tasks unflinchingly. May she not let a single day go by without devoting 
some time to meditation, a few privileged moments when she will fed 
closer to the Lord and to him who continues to watch over her and her 
home. May she also set aside every year a few days dedicated more 
exclusively to reflection and prayer, far from the noise and oppression 


of her daily cares. She will thus find a security beyond words that wil | 


enlighten all her decisions and will allow her to firmly assume her re 
sponsibilities as the head of the family. This prayer will be accom- 
panied, naturally, by the practice of the sacraments, participation in the 
liturgy and the use of other means of sanctification which will help her 
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defend herself against insidious temptations, particularly those of the 
heart and of the senses. 

In her home the widow will continue to practice the giving of her- 
self which she promised on her wedding day. Her children expect every- 
thing from her since she is also taking the father’s place. The widow, 
for her part, turns all the love she bore her husband to her children. 
She becomes tenderly attached to them and yet, in this also, she must 
remain faithful to her mission. 

She must suppress the too insistent appeals of a heart which has be- 
come so sensitive, so that she might insure a virile and strong formation, 
open to society, for her children and leave them that freedom to which 
they have a right, especially in the choice of a state in life. 

It would be fatal if she consumed herself with vain regrets, took 
pleasure in weakening memories or, going to the other extreme, allowed 
herself to be terrified by the somber prospects of the future. The widow 
will undoubtedly consecrate herself to her duty as educator with all the 
delicacy and tactfulness of a mother, but will remain united in spirit to 
her husband, who will suggest to her in God the attitudes she must take, 
and will give her authority and discernment. The memory of the de- 
ceased one, instead of preventing or hindering the generous impulse 
and application to the necessary tasks, should inspire courage to accom- 
plish them fully. 

In social relations the widow cannot renounce the place that belongs 
to her. Undoubtedly she will appear outwardly to have an air of more 
pronounced reserve, for she participates more strongly in the mystery 
of the cross and the seriousness of her bearing betrays God’s imprint on 
her life. But precisely for this reason she has a message for those in her 
environment. It is she who lives more on faith, who through her sorrow 
has won access to a more serene and supernatural world. She does not 
seek support from the abundance of temporal goods, but from her con- 
fidence in God. She will disclose purification, necessary detachment and 
an unwavering fidelity to those homes that are too closed or withdrawn 
into themselves and have not yet discovered the full meaning of con- 
jugal love. 

In regard to other widows in particular, she will feel herself bound 
in a special way to help them fulfill their sacrifice and understand its 
significance, raising herself above mere human outlooks to see its eternal 
prolongation. 

For all, she will be the one whose silent and tactful charity hastens 
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to render a service with a word, a gesture, wherever a more pressing 
need or a greater sorrow shows itself. In her family or professional reh. 
tions, or with her friends, she will bring the distinctive note whic 
characterizes her apostolate: the testimony of her faithfulness to a be. 
loved memory, and that of having found in this faithfulness, and the 


renunciations it involves, a more profound, more stable, more luminow 


happiness than that which she had to renounce. 

In the more austere moments and in temptations to discouragement 
she will recall the chaste heroine Judith, who did not hesitate to m 
the greatest risks to save her people from ruin and who placed all her 
trust in God. She will think especially of the Virgin Mary, also a widow, 
who, after the death of her Son, remained in the primitive Church-she, 
whose prayer, whose interior life and hidden dedication constantly drew 
heaven's blessings on the community. 

When the widow feels even more the decline of her physical strength, 
her poverty, her inability to work a lot or to take part in the activities 
of charity or of the apostolate, may she remember Christ’s words when 
He saw the rich men place their offerings in the treasury, and after 


them, a poor widow who put two little coins in it: “Truly I say to you, | 


this poor widow has put in more than all” (Luke 21:2-3), What the 
Lord said about this modest offering also applies to the smallest services 
a widow can render if they spring from a heart belonging more to God. 
For a heart that has grown through trial is also closer to those it loves 
and is capable of spreading around it the purest reflections of the love 
which possesses it. 

As a token of the divine favors which We call upon you, your fam- 
ilies and all those who are dear to you, as well as upon all those who 


throughout the whole world are discovering in widowhood a road lead: | 


ing toward the full discovery of divine love, We heartily grant you Our 
Apostolic Benediction. 
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It does not make good sense 
to help Western Europe and 
other free nations build their 
economic strength and then 
threaten their stability with a 
non-liberal trade policy. 


For a Liberal Trade Policy’ 


HE Economic Life Committee of the Catholic Association for Inter- 

national Peace believes that Christian social principles, as they relate 
to international order and the promotion of peace, support extension of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Acts. 

1) We believe that this Act should be extended for an indefinite peri- 
od, at least for five years. Thus the rest of the world would be assured 
that the United States is not pursuing a policy of economic nationalism 
or isolationism, but instead is fulfilling its international responsibilities, 

2) We also believe that the authority for the President to lower tariff 
rates should be broad enough to cope with such foreseeable requirements 
as those arising from the establishment of the European Common Market. 

3) We do not believe it is either necessary or desirable to authorize 


| the President to raise rates up to 50 per cent above rates in effect on 


July 1, 1934, instead of July 1, 1945, as in existing law. This has been 
proposed as necessary to prevent threatened or actual injury to domestic 
industries, but we believe there is enough latitude in the law as it now 
stands. We recognize that there may be particular cases in which relief 
presently authorized might not be adequate, but we believe that it would 


( be better to grant such relief in some form other than tariff increases of 


such magnitude. 
4) It is the further belief of this Committee that United States mem- 





*Policy statement by the Committee on Economic Life of the Catholic Association for 
International Peace, March 3, 1958. 
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bership in the Organization for Trade Cooperation should be authorizej 
by the Congress. 

The President declared, in his message of January 30th, that “the 
Soviet Union is engaged in an intensive effort, through combined pn. 
grams of trade and aid, to divide the countries of the free world, to &. 
tach them one by one and swing them into the orbit of Communist in. 
fluence.” 


This statement by the President calls attention to a most important 
phase of current Soviet policy. It appears evident to this Committee thi 
the Soviet Union, since Korea and Indo-China, has given increasing 
emphasis to economic means of extending its sphere of influence. Th 
Soviet Union knows that economic bridgeheads, once established, can 
bind a country into the Communist orbit perhaps even more effectively 
than military conquest. Furnishing technicians, supplying parts, barte 
deals and loans provide an opportunity for an unscrupulous nation to| 
assure continued dependence of the aided or trading nation. 





| 
We spend hundreds of millions of dollars annually for economic an(| 


technical assistance to underdeveloped countries. We do this in ow 
national interest, knowing that helping these countries to create cond- 
tions for self-sustaining economic growth will make them more likely 
to remain free of Communist influence or domination. We do this als 
because we know that these countries can pass from the list of those 
needing foreign aid to those who are able to earn foreign exchange 
through foreign trade. Similarly the countries of Western Europe needed 
aid after World War II to prevent their economic and political collapse. 
The Marshall Plan enabled them to return to economic and politica 
stability. 

These nations, which are our principal allies, must remain strong 
economically and militarily. To do this, they must be able to engage in 
foreign trade. It is true that the United States imports and exports mor 
than any other nation, but foreign trade represents a comparatively 
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small proportion of our total production. Foreign trade is vital, however, 


to our allies in Western Europe and to many other nations. It is essential | 


to their continued economic health, and if we deny them free access t0 
our markets, they may be forced into trade arrangements with the Sovit 
bloc. It would not make good sense to help Western Europe and othe 
free nations build their economic strength and then threaten that stability 
with a non-liberal trade policy. Our foreign aid policy and our foreig 
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trade policy should be consistent. They both stem from the principle of 
economic cooperation among the nations of the world. 

The Economic Life Committee of the Catholic Association for Inter- 
national Peace has supported this country’s programs of economic aid 
and reciprocal trade on considerations of our national interest, our mutual 
security, and also in the name of social justice and peace. Leo XIII has 


| said that “Man should not consider his outward possessions as his own, 


but as common to all, so as to share them without difficulty when others 
are in need.” He declared that “Whoever has received from the divine 
bounty a large share of blessings, whether they be external or corporal, 
or gifts of the mind, has received them for the purpose of perfecting his 
own nature, and, at the same time, that he may employ them, as the 
minister of God’s Providence, for the benefit of others.” Pius XII made 


‘ it plain that this principle, applicable to the individual, is compelling as 


well upon a state. In his Christmas message of 1941, the Holy Father 
said: “Within the limits of a new order founded on moral principles, there 
is no place for that cold and calculating egoism which tends to hoard the 
economic resources and materials destined for the use of all to such an 


| extent that the nations less favored by nature are not permitted access 


to them. In this regard, it is for Us a source of great consolation to see 
admitted the necessity of a participation of all in the natural riches of 
the earth, even on the part of those nations which in the fulfillment of 
this principle belong to the category of ‘givers’ and not to that of ‘re- 
ceivers.”” More recently, in 1952, Pius XII declared: “To nations as 
such, We extend our invitation to render operative this sense and obli- 
gation of solidarity: that every nation develop its own potentialities in 
regard to living standards and employment, and contribute to the cor- 


| responding progress of nations less favored.” 


A liberal trade policy is in the interests of the United States in a prac- 
tical manner and also in recognition of the responsibility of this country 
to the common good of the international community. To ignore these 


facts and principles would be to threaten both our physical and spiritual 
well-being. 
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